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A New Profession... 


brcloi of Taunily tinawces 


By the time a Household employe 
is appointed to the managership 
of a local Household Finance 
Corporation office, he has com- 
pleted a course of study that 
would be the envy of many in the 
social sciences. 


His text has been a procession 
of faces, a living encyclopedia of 
family ups and downs, an ex- 
haustive search into the signifi- 
cances of the living wage. This 
man has learned a profession. He 
is truly a “Doctor of Family 
Finances.” 


In its modern aspect, the pro- 
fession of Family Financing -as 
practiced by ‘Household mana- 
gers. is indeed new. To lend 
money constructively, i.e. to ad- 
vance funds where they will do 


good, requires skill, instinct, ex- 
perience, understanding, knowl- 
edge. 

One means that Household has 
adopted to further its construc- 
tive efforts in remedial financing 
is the distribution of authorita- 
tive pamphlets on “Money Man- 
agement” and “Better Buyman- 
ship.” These pamphlets have been 
received and are being made use 
of in more than a hundred thou- 
sand families. We should be glad 
to send samples, if you will send 
the coupon. 


Yours becloi of Gaunily tinasecea 
Burr BLackBuRN 


Director of Research 


Bernice Dopce 
Home Economist 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


. one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 188 offices in 131 cities 


The booklets thrifty Americans are using 


Check and Mail 
This Coupon 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Research Department, 


Room 3048-A, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please send the literature I have checked 


on this coupon. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Households, the budget book. 


an amusing but convincing ar- 
gument for making the wife 
business manager of the home. 


ie) Money Management for fel 


(a Tips for Lazy Husbands, i 


Marrying on a Small Income. Fi- 
nancial plans for the great adventure. 
When Should a Family Borrow— 
a leaflet showing how to decide 
whether aloan is advisable in a 
given case. 


The Household Loan Plan—fully 
explaining Household’s loan service. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


Any one BETTER BUYMANSHIP bulletin will be sent free to those who 
wish to examine the booklets before ordering. Please check the one you pre- 
fer. The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these book- 
lets is two for Sc. (A special rate of a penny a copy will be made to study 
groups ordering 25 or more to be sent in one package, any selection of subjects.) 
Shoes and Stockings Cosmetics Fruits and Vegetables 
Furs Children’s Playthings Fresh and Canned 


Wool Clothing and Books Poultry, Eggs and Fish 
Silk, Rayon and Other Kitchen Utensils Dairy Products 
Synthetic Fabrics INioaE Floor Coverings 


Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
Gasoline, Oil and Tires 


There will be interesting additions to this library during 1936. Watch for announcements. 


Sheets, Blankets, Table 
Linen and Towels 
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THE PASSING 
OF THE 
NAIL PILE 


dives YEARS AGO, the wise car driver 
catried a nail file to clean the platinum points in the 
distributor. 


Today, the nail file is banished from the automobile 
tool kit. Tungsten points, developed in the General 
Electtic Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, N. Y., 
have replaced soft and expensive platinum. There is 
little need to file tungsten points. Hidden away, requir- 
ing no attention, they break electric circuits half a 
million times an hour and save car owners millions of 
dollars a year. 


Is this all G-E research has done for 24 million car 
owners? No! It has given new welding methods — and 
a stronger and safer car at lower cost; Glyptal finishes— 
and the expense of repainting your car is postponed for 
years; headlights and highway lighting — night driving 
becomes safer for motorist and pedestrian. 


Every product that carries the G-E name has built into 
it the results of G-E research. Other industries — and 
the public that buys the goods of those industries—have 
benefited by this research, that has saved the American 
people from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar 
it has earned for General Electric. 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


A Nazi 
Storm Trooper 


has written a pamphlet on anti- 
Semitism in Germany. He exposes 
the forgeries in fascist race 
‘statistics,’ the “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion,” and the charge of 
“ritual murder.” 


q THE INTERNATIONAL 
RELIEF ASSOCIATION will 
issue this pamphlet for distribution 
to Nazi Party members and sym- 
pathizers. If one Storm Trooper 
can so intelligently question false 
race theories, his reactions, wide- 
spread, will enlighten many others. 
We can publish and distribute this 
pamphlet throughout Germany if 
we can raise $5,000 at once.* 


q Will you help undermine 
Hitler in his drive against Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants by con- 
tributing to make this pamphlet 
possible? 


INTERNATIONAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
FREDA KIRCHWAY, Treasurer 


* All surplus above the actual cost of issue 
and distribution is added to the relief fund. 


FREDA KIRCHWAY, Treasurer, 
International Relief Association, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 


I will be glad to give $............ to help spread 
within Germany the pamphlets exposing the false race 
theories of the Nazis. 


Profits and False Money 
Devil’s Device 


(A 25¢ pamphlet, postpaid; 2,000-word summary, 3c) 


Why Not Investigate the Press? 


WHAT MORE scathing indictment could be made against the press than 
the fact that the late President Arthur Twining Hadley of Yale Uni- 
versity, in a letter of March 4, 1921, as recorded in Test Dalton’s book, 
“The Richest Man on Earth,’”’ consented to the public circulation of the 
Petition that follows? 


“For God’s sake, President Hadley, please help us to get the publicity 
which you suggest, but which the newspapers of America are withhold- 
ing because they are controlled, body and soul, by the advertising of 
those who prey on the public.” 


DR. HADLEY never took a more studied move in his life than he did 
with reference to the publicity petition. He even called the attention of 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, who was then Secretary of Commerce, to it while 
Mr. Hoover did nothing about it, and when Mr. Hoover later ran for 
President Dr. Hadley supported Alfred E. Smith against him although 
he assisted Mr. Hoover’s Presidential aspirations in 1920. 


AND SINCE Mr. Hoover was not inclined to aid the public with the 
publicity which Dr. Hadley knew to be needed, is there much wonder 
that the public was plunged into a profit-taking panic during the Hoover 
Administration or that it will be plunged into a similar panic a few years 
later if Mr. Roosevelt’s policies continue? 


Profit-Taking Throttles Trade 


IT IS OBVIOUS that under the profit system people can’t buy all they 
produce and not go broke. They spend all they get in buying part of 
what they produce and go into debt for the balance. As soon as debts 
equal assets the profit-takers cash in with resultant bankruptcies and 
depressions that idle millions. 


PROFITS are due to the unfair and economically unsound double standard 
for the distribution of wealth that exists in unlimited returns to capital 
and management while all other forms of pay are determined by advance 
agreement. This annuls democracy and makes a farce of government by 
giving an unfair advantage to one class at the expense of another, as do 
are ont tariff laws and processing taxes that array one occupation against 
another. 


FAIR rules in trade demand that the pay of all factors of business be 
arranged by advance collective bargaining with returns to capital limited 
to just enough to induce a sufficient investment in any given enterprise, 
thus putting either gain or loss within the margin of cost so as not to 
affect the relative buying power of anyone no matter how much com- 
modities fluctuated. 


IF WE were all Crusoes where there was no other commodity than bananas 
the value of bananas would depend on the number one man could gather 
in a day. If he could gather 50 a day the 50 would be worth a day’s 
labor. If he gathered 100 a day the 100 would be worth no more, but 
would feed twice as many people. 


Honest Money Wouldn’t Fluctuate 


FLUCTUATIONS in value are in commodities and not in labor, either 
elbow grease or grey matter, and labor, as Adam Smith intimated 150 
years ago, is the only true measure of value and the only true basis for 
money as it may be graded in collective bargaining with 100 minutes of 
unskilled labor used as the common denominator. 


MONEY based on the fluctuating value of silver or gold or a combination 
of commodities is no more a measure of value than a footrule made of 
sponge would, wet or dry, be a measure of length. Exchange is the only 
way to determine value and a labor dollar would be based on its value 
as determined by exchange through collective bargaining. It could be 
neither inflated nor deflated because it would always be exactly co-extensive 
with the earning power of the nation and the only possible constant 
value in existence. : 


SINCE all kinds of labor, directed by an executive of great skill, can pro- 
duce more than the same amount of labor less expertly managed how 
can the products of the less skillful management compete with those of 
a more skillful management without upsetting labor as a measure of 
value 


THE ANSWER is that the labor of the more skillfully managed concern 
will set the price to which the less skillfully managed concern will have 
to accede. The purchasing price of labor of each concern will remain the 
same, but at the expense of the capital invested in the less skillfully 
managed concern. This is where private enterprise will act as a corrective 
of abuses inherent in government-controlled concerns that harbor ineffi- 
ciency for political purposes. 


IF COST controlled prices, as it would if such money were used, all 
persons could buy with cash all they produced and never owe a cent. 
The added incentive to private enterprise would keep people employed 
to their utmost and forever speed trade, eliminating government paternal- 
ism with its waste and high taxes. 


THE ONLY legislation necessary to bring this about will be the honest 
dollar which Mr. Roosevelt promised, but has never produced. A single 
tax on land values exclusive of buildings and improvements will make 
other taxes unnecessary. 


Democracy a Sleeping Giant 


THIS THEORY is 100 per cent perfect and a thing perfect in theory will 
be perfect in practice, and now I swear my country shall be free. 
Democracy is a sleeping giant and a little later when it awakens it will 
make all past political campaigns look like thirty cents. 


LOWE SHEARON, Publicist, 359 Front Street, New York. 
(Adv’t) 
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IT IS easy to telephone, but there is nothing easy 
about giving you good telephone service. It 
takes many thousands of trained employees to 
do that. 

A considerable part of this work is handled by 
the Central Office men. Their job is to safeguard 
service — to prevent trouble from getting a start. 

They are constantly testing lines, circuits, switch- 
boards and other equipment — working with out- 
side repair men — performing the thousand and 
one tasks that keep things running right and prevent 


Bell Telephone System 


Skilled maintenance men guard your telephone service day 
and night. As a result of their vigilance, both local and long 
distance calls go through more quickly and accurately. 


their going wrong. This work goes on twenty-four 
hours a day — every day in the year. 

The “trouble shooters” of the Bell System work 
quickly, effectively because of careful training and 
long experience. Their loyalty, skill and resource- 
fulness are a priceless tradition of the telephone 
business. 

It is no accident that your telephone goes along 
for so many months without trouble of any kind. 
The Bell System gives this country the most efficient, 
reliable telephone service in the world. 


The Gist of It 


CONTENTS 


URVEY GRAPHIC enters 1936 with two 

months’ running start in its new for- 

mat and frame of reference singling out 
certain trends that reach out into the American 
future. These. are claimants on our work and 
space, and the tensions that will envelop them 
in a campaign year will try the soul of such 
a disinterested scheme of inquiry and inter- 
pretation as ours. 


S a newspaper man and Associated Press 

executive, John Palmer Gavit long knew 
men and politics at state and national capitals, 
before his stay at Geneva and his editorship 
for us of affairs commonly called foreign. Here, 
in his portrait of New York’s La Guardia, 
Mr. Gavit lays aside his monthly department, 
Through Neighbors’ Doorways, to spring the 
wicket of a City Hall and give us a glimpse of 
the sparks and color, the integrity, grit and 
beguilingness of the amazing dynamo Fusion 
installed there. (Page 7) 


HY are automobiles a good buy? To what 

extent do they compete with housing? 
Who “takes” ice, and for how much, now 
that mechanical refrigeration is a factor in the 
market? What sets the price of whiskey; so- 
cial control, supply and demand, or the amount 
the trafic will bear? The Consumers’ Division 
of NRA is releasing its comprehensive Price 
Reports on commodities. Mary Ross, associate 
editor, digests three of them. (Page 13) 


Dee to give us his observations on the 
present temper of the business community 
as a force to be reckoned with in American 
social history, William Hard, who has been 
traveling round the lot, wrote Hard Heads and 
Hot Collars. (Page 16) As a veteran reporter 
he was on the staff of Everybody’s in its prime. 
He assays the recoil against the New Deal 
which came to a head at the recent meeting 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Herbert L. Herblock, whose drawings em- 
bellish Mr. Hard’s article, is NEA’s editorial 
cartoonist. Not yet thirty, his work appears in 
hundreds of newspapers. He likes to alternate 
“shrewd political sketches with human interest 
stuff.” 


HEN Lillian Perrine Davis, a southerner 

born and bred, became FERA adminis- 
trator in Henderson County, Tennessee, she 
met for the first time her humble neighbors, 
the sharecroppers. The result (page 21) was 
an appreciation of their quality, which shows 
through her vivid sketch of what federal re- 
lief has meant in a region where for genera- 
tions a new bucket at the well has been a 
symbol of luxury. 


RUSTEE of the Rosenwald Fund since 

1925, Alfred K. Stern has carried forward 
special studies of housing problems and work- 
able solutions for them in this country and 
abroad. He is chairman of the Illinois State 
Housing Board, and consultant on housing ad- 
ministration of the PWA. (Page 23) 
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"THE first journalist to make himself a 
spokesman for consumer cooperation, Ber- 
tram B. Fowler introduces us to the extraor- 
dinary recent spread of the movement in the 
United States. (Page 27) He left the Chris- 
tian Sciencé Monitor to survey the co-ops, and 
is now at work on a book about them which 
Vanguard will publish in the spring. 


EXT a physician looks at the medical set- 

up of his home town. (Page 34) Dr. 

Kniskern, who has been an administrative head 

in medical relief work; writes from first hand 
experience in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


(ya: a grant from the Council for Re- 

search on the Social Sciences given through 
Columbia University, Jane Perry Clark has 
carried on the work she began as a member 
of the technical staff of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, surveying the 
field of federal-state cooperation. On page 36, 
Dr. Clark assesses interstate compacts, their 
use and misuse. 


ORMER industrial editor for Survey Asso- 

ciates, and now director of industrial courses 
at the New York School of Social Work, John 
Fitch was in Detroit for the automobile work- 
ers’ Labor Day meetings, a curtain raiser to 
the newest and most significant post-NRA 
development in the American labor movement 
—the split between industrial and craft union- 
ism. (Page 39) 


HE New York stage success, Dead End, 

seems written for social-minded playgoers. 
So Florence Loeb Kellogg, associate editor, 
called on Sidney Kingsley (page 52) in order 
to find out how it came about. She found that 
Mr. Kingsley hit upon his theme through no 
chance but because he 7s social-minded. 


Among Ourselves 


The Year's Honor List 


BVERY month ten outstanding articles pub- 

lished in leading American magazines are 
selected by a council of librarians for the 
Franklin Square Subscription Agency, a sub- 
sidiary of Harpers, and recommended to schools 
and libraries on a large poster which the or- 
ganization distributes. Each month each edi- 
torial office selects its own candidates, usually 
three, and submits advance proofs. The judges 
do the rest. Tallying up for 1935, we find thir- 
teen citations of articles carried by Survey 
Graphic in the course of the year. Three times 
we made a double score. Our honor list 
follows: 

Thou Shalt Not Kill, by Louis I. Dublin and 
Bessie Bunzel, March; 

What Is Vital in Democracy? by Harold J. 
Laski, April; 

The Tenant Farmer Turns, by Cecil Hol- 
land. The Price of Poor Teaching, by Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, May; 

Twenty Years of Grace, by Morris L. Cooke, 
June; 


NRA—A Trial Balance, by Merle D. Vin- 
cent and Beulah Amidon, July; 

Julia Lathrop at Hull-House, by Jane Ad- 
dams; Ethiopia, Still Proud and Free, by Em- 
ory Ross, August; 

A Unified Fisc, by Simeon Leland, Sep- 
tember; 

Revenue and Progress, by A. A. Berle, Jr., 
October; 

Saving and Spending, by Stuart Chase, No- 
vember; 

The Strange Case of Tom Mooney, by John 
A. Fitch; The Promised Land—1935, by Loula 
D. Lasker, December. 

In five instances, the articles were written or 
collaborated in by Survey editors. New pieces 
of inquiry will carry out Survey procedure in 
early issues—first hand gathering of facts, sub- 
mission of first drafts to the parties at interest 
for advance criticism, etc. These will have to 
do with a black chapter in public health—the 
closing down of clinics in a Middle Western 
city; the issue of academic freedom on three 
American campuses; and the surprising be- 
havior of company unions in the steel industry. 


Machine Age 


E encountered last week a footnote to 

Stuart Chase, commentator on the Ma- 
chine Age. [Survey Graphic for November.] 
Crossing Union Square, the mechanization of 
industry fairly leaped out of the December twi- 
light. For there stood Tony, smiling and bow- 
ing with outstretched cap, and beside him, a 
baby carriage chassis on which he had mount- 
ed a small radio. A ground wire trailed to the 
sidewalk. An aerial was attached to the pusher. 
Tony, elevated from hand-organ grinder to 
entrepreneur, was distributing the seductive 
jazz of a midtown hotel orchestra. 


Medals 


MEDAL for distinguished and courageous 


journalism is awarded annually by the 
Evening Post Alumni Association, made up of 
men and women who were identified with 
that extraordinary newspaper before it changed 
hands in 1924. This year, the award came 
* to the editor of The Survey and of Survey 
Graphic. It is pictured here, a charming nu- 
mismatic trophy, bearing the likeness of Alex- 
ander Hamilton who founded The Evening 
Post and whose great-grandson of the same 
name took part in the event. So, too, did Rob- 
ert Bridges, dean of the alumni and long time 
editor of Scribners. Two years ago the award 
was made to Oswald Garrison Villard, himself 
the publisher throughout the period when 
most of those present were staff members and 
when The Evening Post matched, in modern 
terms, the great epochs in its hundred and 
thirty-five years of journalism. 

In a sense, it was a family party, for John 
Palmer Gavit, erstwhile managing editor of 
The. Evening Post, presided, but in making the 
presentation, Charles McD. Puckette, now an 
executive of the New York Times, stressed the 
kinship in ideas and performance which made 
it appropriate for the alumni to go outside 
their own coterie. Survey Associates, he assev- 
erated (nostalgically using an obsolete verb; see 
ancient Evening Post editorials) represents one 
of the few disinterested editorial set-ups which 
are carrying out the sort of inquiry and inter- 
pretation that distinguished The Evening Post. 
He recalled his first acquaintance with the 
Pittsburgh Survey, through which we dug into 
and dramatized the life and labor of the steel 


4 


district as a cross section of American indus- 
trialism; and from the angle of the Fourth 
Estate he emphasized those qualities in our 
going work which have their roots in the city 
room and cut through to truth. 


There were other expressions of a more 
personal sort, which any editor would take 
home and cherish, but in essence the recogni- 
tion was broad enough to accept in the name, 
also, of Arthur Kellogg, who for thirty years 
put distinguished gifts and courage into the 
upbuilding of Survey Associates and of all 
those, now and in the past, who as contribu- 
tors of time, writings, ideas and means have 
made this cooperative publishing society of 
ours a living force. Especially, there in that 
company of editors and advertising men, cor- 
respondents, publishers, printers and foremen, 
it brought back the days when two young re- 
porters learned about type-lice and the game 
of getting to the bottom of things. 


PEAKING of medals, there was a thrill of 

family pride around the shop when the 
Sedgwick Memorial Medal for distinguished 
service in public health was conferred on our 
contributing editor, Dr. Haven Emerson, at the 
annual meeting of the American Public Health 
Association. Getting a medal wasn’t a novelty 
for Dr. Emerson who already has, among 
others, the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Medaille des Epidemies and the Chevalier 
Legion d’Honneur of France. Even a Dr. 
Emerson, however, may well be proud to be 
one of the line of distinguished Americans 
who hold the Sedgwick Medal. It was bestowed 
upon him with a deservedly glowing tribute 
by Dr. William H. Park, himself the recipient 
in 1932. 


Mooney 


HE Strange Case of Tom Mooney, re- 
viewed by John A. Fitch in the December 
Survey Graphic, continued with testimony more 
startling than any that had preceded it when 
the hearings in San Francisco reconvened after 
a three weeks’ recess. Two witnesses testified 
that throughout the Mooney trial in 1917 
Cunha, the assistant district attorney in charge 
of the case—and a name in all the headlines 
twenty years ago—was in communication with 
McNevin, foreman of the jury. One of the wit- 
nesses was an acquaintance of McNevin, the 
other a brother-in-law. The latter testified that 
McNevin had predicted, before the trial, that 
he would be drawn-on the jury and that he 
would be rewarded for his services 
Edwin V. McKenzie, a lawyer who was con- 
nected with the Mooney defense in 1917, 


charged that “the answer of the State to the 
petition [of Mooncy’s lawyers] is itself per- 
jury.” McKenzie testified that he had several 
conferences with Cunha after the publication 
of the famous Oxman letters and that Cunha 
was “scared.” The witness quoted Cunha as 
saying that he had suspected that Oxman was 
a perjurer all along, and that the publication 
of the letters would put him [Cunha] “in the 
ash can for life.” McKenzie’s testimony was 
that Cunha promised to get the district at- 
torney to confess error and get a new trial for 
Mooney, but broke his promise. 

On December 4 Mooney’s attorneys with- 
drew temporarily in order to give their client 
an opportunity to take charge of his own case 
and introduce testimony about which they had 
differed. “Mooney may be right,” said Frank 
Walsh, “I would not want it to happen that 
he lost his cause on account of my opinion 
which might be wrong. After all, he is the one 
who has to stay in prison if this effort fails.” 
The three attorneys will be back representing 
Mooney when the State begins the presentation 
of its case on January 20. 


Correction 


"TURN to page 603, line 35, second column, 

of the December Graphic, and you will 
read that a Moshav is “‘a palatial cooperative.” 
That’s what the type tells you, but we tell you 
now it’s a partial cooperative—with apologies 
and the facts on our side. But maybe you 
don’t even know what a Moshav is. Anyway 
if you want to know, and haven't yet read 
The Promised Land—1935, we hope you will. 
After all, perhaps the compositor was psychic. 
Palestine’s cooperative settlements are building 
a better day even if their lot is still a long 
hard way from Solomon in all his glory. 


Sharecroppers 


HARECROPPERS and tenant farmers, kin 
to those of whom Mrs. Davis writes [page 
21] step out of the second report on Cotton- 
Growing Communities, just published by the 
Department of Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of Churches (105 East 22 Street, New 
York. Price, 15 cents). The booklet gives the 
results of a preliminary study of housing, and 
working conditions, families and communities 
made by Benson Y. Landis and George Ed- 
mund Haynes with the cooperation of both 
white and Negro leaders. 


Consumers Kitchen Cabinet 


ITCHEN cabinets went out with the Horse 
and Buggy Age. It is now a “Consumers” 
Cabinet” which will help guide the new fed- 
eral Consumers’ Division whose aims and plans 
were described by its director, Walton H. 
Hamilton in the November Survey Graphic 
and whose price studies are reported in this 
issue. Survey readers will find old friends in 
the list, which includes as chairman Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair, formerly chairman of the 
old NRA Consumers’ Advisory Board; Michael 
M. Davis, director for medical services of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund; Leon Henderson, once 
of the Russell Sage Foundation’s Division of 
Remedial Loans and more recently director 
of NRA’s Research and Planning Division; 
Calvin B. Hoover of Duke University, until 
recently consumers’ counsel of AAA; Robert 
S. Lynd of Columbia and “Middletown”; 
Stacey May, assistant director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in charge of educational work; 
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and Helen Wright of the Chicago University 
School of Social Service Administration. The 
problem of the consumer of medical services, 
i.e., the patient who feels a need for less ex- 
pensive medical and hospital care, may be one 
of the first items to be studied in conjunction 
with the consumers’ county councils organized 
in many parts of the country. 


Youth 


To THE Epitror: I have read Miss Amidon’s 
article on the Youth Administration [Place 
for Youth; December Survey Graphic] with 
great interest. 

My difficulty with the efforts of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration is that the whole 
process seems one of palliatives. Surely we 
ought to be able to build up some better kind 
of civilization than one in which government 
largess is the best that youth can expect. My 
imagination utterly fails to conceive what kind 
of dependent people we will raise in this coun- 
try if everybody is permitted to transfer his 
troubles to the federal government and that 
government responds by taxing anybody it 
finds who has any money to take care of 


those who for any reason at the moment ap-. 


pear either to be without money or present a 
vigorous enough case of wanting more. I am 
not unaware of the fact that the particular 
problem of the present day youth is not of 
their making and that if youth is not put in 
a way of being able to vanquish this difficulty, 
it will be terribly bruised, if not crushed, but 
I am troubled because most of our efforts 
nowadays seem to be to help youth rather than 
to make it possible for youth to help itself. 
Dr. Stearns, late headmaster of Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover, has recently written a book 
entitled, To Him That Overcometh. The ob- 
vious thesis of that book is that the strong man 
is made out of the boy who overcame rather 
than the boy who was lifted over his diff- 
culties. 


Cleveland, Ohio Newton D. Baker 


; Peace Army 


‘To THE Epiror: I do not wonder that Mrs. 
Durlach has registered disappointment with 
my article, because, writing as I did for the 
readers of the Survey Graphic,*I took for 
granted that they were well informed as to 
the basic elements of the problem and I there- 
fore, dealt only and in short and compressed 
terms with two ideas which had not hitherto 
been sufficiently discussed. One was that the 
League of Nations could use Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
suggestion for freer access to raw materials as 
a leverage for making the League more of an 
instrument for securing economic justice and 
less an instrument for maintaining peace on 
the basis of the status quo. The other point 
I tried to make was that a neutral outside the 
League should not regard the enforcement of 
peace under the Covenant as the equivalent of 
belligerency in the accepted sense of that word. 
This reaches to the heart of the relationship 
between League members and non-League 
States. While it apparently is applicable only in 
time of extreme crisis, it affects normal peace- 
time relations, as was shown in the Disarma- 
ment Conference. It was chiefly because this 
particular issue had not been worked out that 
the Disarmament Conference marked time for 
over two years while German resentment was 
steadily mounting until Hitlerism was able to 
capitalize it in terms of power. 
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As for Mrs. Durlach’s suggestion that there 
be regional agreements, I have so often pointed 
out that this has been the trend of the League 
itself that I am grateful to her for emphasizing 
the validity of this development. It is a trend, 
however, which has certain dangers in it, for 
it might easily become a disguised Balance of 
Power again unless carefully circumscribed. 
The principle was set forth in the preamble 
of the resolution of Senator Pope providing for 
membership of the United States in the League, 
and the resolution itself incorporated the prin- 
ciple by reserving for the United States those 
conditions of membership which would be 
consonant with its own geographical situation. 
This would mean a more special interest in 
neighborhood problems than of those more re- 
mote. But political neighborhoods are not de- 
termined solely by propinquity. Our interest in 
South America is not so great as in some 
European countries and shifts according to 
the nature of the questions before us. 

I am all for a youth army for peace, if the 
program for that army is one consonant with 
the fundamental interests of our nation, as 
well as with that of the community of na- 
tions, and see no better way of ensuring that 
coordination of national and international in- 
terest than by participation in the work of the 
League of Nations, especially when it will have 
taken on the task of economic readjustment 
in a dynamic world. 
New York James T. SHOTWELL. 


Totalitarian States 


To THE Epiror: In the December issue of Sur- 
vey Graphic, John Palmer Gavit asserts that 
Germany, Italy and Russia are “in the funda- 
mental things, the creation and rule of the piti- 
less ‘totalitarian state’ . . . as like as peas in 
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a pod.” He then goes on to say that in the 
Soviet Union as well as in the fascist countries 
the state does everything in its power to sup- 
press “individuality” and drive the “first-raters” 
into exile or hiding. 

It is curious beyond measure to me that a 
writer of Mr. Gavit’s experience should so 
overlook the basic differences between the com- 
munist and fascist regimes. Does not the fact 
that the Soviet Union is a bulwark of interna- 
tional peace in the world today and fascist 
Italy a bulwark of war.and imperialism make 
any impression on Mr. Gavit? Would he not 
consider the abolition of private property and 
the institution of public ownership in Soviet 
Russia rather fundamental? Or the establish- 
ment of socialist planning, the collectivization 
of agriculture, the elimination of mass unem- 
ployment, the emancipation of woman, the 
practical disappearance of race prejudice, the 
setting up of anti-religious dialectical material- 
ism as the official philosophy, the treatment of 
dictatorship as a temporary transitional meas- 
ure, the constant evolution of democratic pro- 
cedures, and the envisioning of a peaceful so- 
cialist internationalism -as the final goal? 

When a nation has to its credit the admitted 
economic and cultural achievements of the 
Soviet regime, it is hardly plausible to state 
that this form of government drives out all the 
“men and women of initiative and quality— 
the first-raters.” . . . Is it logical to talk about 
the total suppression of “individuality” when, 
the past considered, the general direction in 
the USSR, as Mr. Gavit has to admit, is to- 
wards greater freedom while the direction in 
the fascist lands is towards greater suppres- 
sion? <4... 

There are plenty of criticisms of Soviet Rus- 
sia that can be legitimately made; but those 
who, like Mr. Gavit, so indiscriminately lump 
together the USSR and the fascist dictatorships 
are doing, I believe, a great disservice to clear 
thinking and to that objective social analysis 
for which the Survey Graphic stands. 

Cor.iss LAMONT 
National Chairman, Friends 
of the Soviet Union 


Mr. Gavit Replies ... 


To THE Eprror: Mr. Lamont carefully elides 
my specifying description of the “totalitarian 
state” as one “demanding of every man, wo- 
man and child subservience in mind, body and 
estate, from the cradle to the grave’; thus sub- 
stantially mis-coloring if not seriously misrep- 
resenting my intent. And he seems to have 
overlooked my remark that “there are other 
differences, by no means all of detail.” Of 
course, Soviet Russia would not repudiate 
Einstein as a Jew; but suppose him to have 
been a Russian, and that he had publicly 
avowed—even without overt act—disbelief in 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and a pref- 
erence for democracy, evolutionary socialism 
or capitalism . . . where would he be now? 
Where are in fact the intellectual and moral 
first-raters who did dare to do so? J.P.G. 


Angelo Herndon 


NEW chapter in the story of Angelo Hern- 

don, sentenced to 18 years on the chain 
gang [as told by Arthur Garfield Hays last 
month] has been written by a judge of the 
Georgia Superior Court, who held the “insur- 
rection” law unconstitutional. Herndon is free 
on bail. The state will carry the case to the 
US Supreme Court. 
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La Guardia—Portrait of a Mayor 


BY JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


WO years from now, on the first day of January 

1938, a mayor-elect, chosen in November 1937, will 

take over, or as the case may be continue, posses- 
sion of the City Hall and the great powers and oppor- 
tunities—together with their limitations—embodied in 
the titular command of the government of Greater New 
York. Vast floods of water, bedevilled by many tides and 
cross-currents and befouled with political sewage new 
and old, must go under bridges between now and then. 
At this midway point, with the future subject to unfore- 
seeable, incalculable vicissitudes including death and 
taxes, ups-and-downs of unemployment and prosperity 
‘if-and-when, with at least one election intervening this 
year—one may glance at the conditions made and mak- 
ing which that incoming or continuing administration 
will inherit, or resume. Incidentally at the man upon 
whose personality, ideas and behavior that succession 
greatly if not chiefly depends. 

Few people know that for forty years before he took 
office as mayor in 1934, Fiorello H. La Guardia dreamed 
of doing something about New York City; that ’way out 
in Arizona, back in the ’90’s as a highschool boy, he was 
reading with gusto week-old New York newspapers 
telling of Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst’s battle with Tam- 
many Hall, and of its result in 1895 in the election of 
William L. Strong and one of the sporadic stable-clean- 
ings. To be sure, “little ol’ New York” then meant to 
him only Manhattan Island; but that 1895 eruption 
greatly expedited the creation of The Greater City. 

We need to know something about this squat, sturdy, 
sometimes smiling but oftener 
ferociously scrapping second- 
generation Italian. The first of 


MANHATTAN SILHOUETTE 


Frontispiece by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


In this close-up of Fusion’s scrapping chief 
in the country’s second biggest job Mr. 
Gavit portrays a burgomaster extraordinary 
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his “race” ever to hold this office; hitherto, for half a cen- 
tury anyway, New York mayors have been preponder- 
antly of Irish extraction. Like Al Smith, La Guardia 
represents American democracy functioning appropriate- 
ly in bringing to the top on his own a son of the ordinary 
“common people” regardless of racial origin or social 
status. Also the famous “melting pot”; for he is not only 
Italian. His father, by name Achilles, was born at Fog- 
gia, inland on the Adriatic side of Italy about east of 
Naples; but his mother, Irene Coen Luzzatti, was a 
Jew, of that finest “Safardi” type, in the case of her fore- 
bears fugitive to Venice from persecution in Portugal. 
Of that stock came the noted philosopher Spinoza, our 
own poetess, Emma Lazarus, and Benjamin Cardozo, 
now a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The parents met and were married at Trieste (port-of- 
call for Java, where La Guardia padre had been a band- 
musician), coming thence to New York and Varick 
street where Fiorello was born just 53 years ago, Decem- 
ber 11, 1882. It was a small family—a brother, Richard, 
died about a year ago; a sister survives, at Budapest. His 
father was a musician of taste and skill; he became a 
bandmaster in the United States army, and when Fio- 
rello was a year old was ordered out to old Fort Hua- 
chuca in the southeast corner of Arizona. So it was after 
all a New York city boy who got excited, out there by 
the Mexican border, about Dr. Parkhurst, and Tammany 
Hall. Always he has regarded New York City as “home.” 
And here he is at last, mayor of the city, charged with 
Augean stable cleaning and administration; challenged 
by profound desire and op- 
portunity to do something in 
fulfilment of a lifelong ambi- 
tion. Already two years deep 
in the job. 


mm a van aa 2D 


*¢ AUGEAN” is right, though in comparison the fabled 
stables of Augeias of Elis were a cinch. At that, it 
required a fusion movement to clean them. There were 
three thousand cattle and the place hadn’t been cleaned 
for thirty years. Hercules, already with a record of doing 
the impossible, undertaking to sanitate the place in one 
day, broke through the foundations and turned in a 
fusion of two rivers. The 
point here germane is that 
having cleaned the stables 
he called it a day and went 
away. So far as I know, 
neither Hercules nor any- 
body else stayed on the job 
to keep the stables clean. 
The things, cattle and so- 
cial habits, detritus of the 
past, which obstruct and be- 
foul the City of New York, 
have been here for much 
more than thirty. years. 
Some: of them date back 
three centuries. Time and 
again there has been a great 
uproar of cleansing, fusion 
of streams none too pure in 
themselves; but always the 
effort died out for lack of 
persistence in good motive 
and works; often, perhaps 
usually, because the man 
chosen as spearhead of re- 
form didn’t know how to 
follow through with the 
dull detail of administra- 
tion; or,- even if he did 
know how and tried to do 
it, he found himself blocked 
at vital points by limita- 
tions upon his authority. 
One of the best informed 
and most experienced men 
in public administration said to me recently that no 
mayor of New York city could do a good job—‘“he has 
to share authority and responsibility with too many peo- 
ple over whom he has no control.” And, almost invar- 
iably, the people who enthusiastically elected him went 
back on him. For example, Seth Low, drafted in 1901 
from the presidency of Columbia University to become 
mayor with great éclat because of his previous efficiency 
as mayor of Brooklyn, was a Fusion “reform” mayor. 
After his overwhelming defeat for reelection he ex- 
plained to a condoling, puzzled and disappointed friend: 
“It is very simple. Two years ago I ran for election on 
a platform of anti-vice. Everyone is interested in vice. 
This year I ran on a platform of pro-virtue. Nobody is 
interested in virtue.” 
Which expresses very well perhaps the greatest handi- 
cap which will operate against Fiorello H. La Guardia 
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The mayor is a ferocious scrapper when aroused 


| 
if and when he stands for reelection in November 1937~. 
It is in politics one thing to overthrow a scandalous re 
gime; quite a different thing to interest the people ir) 


merely sustaining a clean one. In the one there is drama) 


and battle and the joy of turning rascals out; in the other | 
a drab affair of letting well enough alone. People get” 
more fun out of a fight, out of voting against somebody. | 
The Athenians ostracized) 
Aristides because they got’ 
tired of hearing him called 
“the Just!” The trouble 


with the spasms of “re- 


rather than a beginning. 


these pages 
York—The Second Biggest 
Job, by John Palmer Gay-— 
it, Survey Graphic, March 
1933] the present writer 
dilated upon the almost un- 
precedented 
offered by the political sit- 
uation then existing, for 
the City of New York to 
“do something for itself, to 


at least to begin the mighty 
job of emancipation and 
reconstruction.” It was a 
shot in the air; evoked 
chiefly by the formidable 
showing of Joseph V. Mc- 
Kee (neither nominated 
nor an avowed candidate) 
in receiving nevertheless 
upward of 250,000 votes 
written into ballots—to say 
nothing of thousands more 
uncounted or by various 
devices thwarted altogether. And there seemed a paucity 
of the right sort of men available by virtue of character, 
experience and political status as well as willing courage, 
to capture the opportunity. Ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
who to me seemed outstandingly called for and con- 
spicuously fit, was self-excluded. For one thing he recog- 
nized the magnitude of the task: that it was no one-term 
business. When I reminded him of his own reorganiza- 
tion of the New York State Executive he said: 

“Exactly. It took ten years. It is one thing to begin a 
ten years’ job at fifty; something else at sixty.” 


MITH unavailable, I thought of others—for instance 
George McAneny, likewise ideally equipped but at 
the moment—at that moment, mind you—a Tammany 
hostage; too much of a gentleman and square shooter to 
run against Mayor O’Brien who had made him, first 
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form” in municipal gov- '}’ 
ernment is that stable clean- |} 
ing is regarded as an end | 


Nearly three years ago in | 
[see New }. 


opportunity ~ 


find and elect a mayor fit - 


commissioner of sanitation and then 
city comptroller and had played fair 
with him in both. I thought of Joe 
McKee, who had done well in his 
brief succession automatically as pres- 
ident of the Board of Aldermen to 
the mayoralty upon Walker’s resig- 
nation, but right then McKee was 
scuttling from the idea like a scared 
rabbit. 

Others were thinking about all 
this, too; of Judge Seabury, who 
lately had exposed anew the need of 
stable-cleaning but refused to be 
Hercules; of General O’Ryan, Bob 
Moses, Langdon Post and others who 
do not matter now. 


®& 


Keystone 


Telling the taxi-drivers. The late Bernard S. Deutsch on the mayor's left 


CONFESS that I did not then 

take seriously the thought of Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
although he makes few bones of the fact that he was do- 
ing so; he thought it up himself! I should have; he was a 
logical candidate. In running unsuccessfully against Walk- 
er in 1929 he polled a vote much larger than that which 
elected John Purroy Mitchel in 1913. Previously, following 
Al Smith himself, he had served as president of the Board 
of Aldermen, a post which not only makes its incumbent 
ex officio acting mayor when the mayor is absent and 
actual mayor in event of his death, resignation or re- 
moval; but is in itself a substantial education in city 
affairs and problems. In that job he had fought Hylan- 
ism tooth and nail, and Tammany at its worst. If I had 
thought of him at all it would have been chiefly as an 
obstreperous kind of lone wolf in Congress, nominally 
Republican but habitually insurgent; fighting the Old 
Guard and all that expression implies in politics and 
legislation. I might have thought of him as an aviator on 


No perfunctory playground visitor, to his high office he brought his love of children 
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the Italian Front in the World War, declining safe cleri- 
cal posts, earning a decoration for valor and coming out a 
major. I knew that years ago he was in the consular service 
at Budapest, Trieste and Fiume, and that he served as an 
interpreter at Ellis Island to earn his living while studying 
law; that before going to Congress he was a deputy state 
attorney general. But nothing in his career up to that time 
suggested him to me as equipped by temperament, capacity 
or experience for this prodigious job of radical houseclean- 
ing and subsequent patient, constructive administration. 

Offhand it might seem logical and timely’ halfway 
through his term, to summarize and appraise the accom- 
plishments, the defects, the failures thus far of the Fusion 
administration as a whole and of La Guardia in particu- 
lar, thus far in their lease of life. Not upon even four 
years of however admirable concrete performance alone, 
but upon continuing realization by the proverbially 
fickle public that it has been well served, will depend the 
renewal of that lease and 
really permanent results 
from its tenure. It would be 
easy, although a long story, 
to compile even a “high 
spot” list of concrete things 
already done—such 
for example as the reorgani- 
zation in the hospitals. About 
the time of this publication 
the mayor himself no doubt 
will be issuing just such a 
summary, as he did in April 
1934, of the “First Hundred 
Days,” and a year ago, of 
the first completed year. 
Along with it, as chiaroscuro 
(one doubts the mayor’s 
feeling called upon to make 
it a true work of art in that 
respect) would go in candor 
the discount: of things not 
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done. Of ante-election promises, some of them ignorant, 
reckless and even absurd, unfilled or half-filled; of ex- 
pectations and aspirations impracticable in any circum- 
stances, under incorrigible conditions, or requiring not 
months but patient years; of initial and continuing blun- 
ders, obstruction by unforeseen obstacles, political sabo- 
tage, limitations of authority by laws new and old. 


HE attempt would be both premature and mislead- 

ing. For some conspicuous accomplishments have 
been the completion, even if perhaps expedited, of proj- 
ects instituted—as the mayor himself acknowledged for 
instance just now in opening the new Municipal Health 
building—by previous administrations; or as in the case 
of the extraordinary developments in the parks and play- 
grounds and the pushing of the Tri-Borough bridge 
were made possible only by abnormal federal and state 
aid. 

Some very bad situations, financial and other, glaring 
evils baffling to any administration, are inherited or in- 
herent. But the most important alibi, for either the 
would-be appraiser or for the administration, going to 
the substance of this whole intricate subject, is the fact 
that as a whole, this new planting has still to mature— 
some of it still to sprout—before any harvest; let be any 
judgment upon it. Some of it may have to be plowed 
under and re-sown. By definition and hypothesis this is 
a long-time enterprise; La Guardia and his colleagues 
are making a magnificent beginning. Even now, one 
feels as might have felt a bright young reporter, drop- 
ping in at noon on that Augean day upon Hercules still 
knee-deep in muck, to audit the business. There’s a 
weary afternoon still to come, with new difficulties from 
which the morning was relatively free. The prospect of 
continuance in the long-time job has become increasingly 
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Professor LaGuardia, right, with his 


Fiorello is the boy with the horn 


precarious; the burden upon the al-' 
ready over-burdened mayor is sud-* 
denly aggravated; the importance of 


sonal health—becomes more than 


orchestra at Fort Whipple, Arizona. | 
: 


his personality, temperament, ideas | 
and behavior—yes, and of his per-, 


ever critical. For a gallant colleague, 
Bernard Deutsch, as deeply devoted 


dropped in his harness, worked out. 
With the capture of his three votes 
therein as president of the Board of 
Aldermen, the vitally important 
Board of Estimate, the city’s board 
of directors, including the ex-officio 


passed out of Fusion control. 


International News 


such case pulls in the belt and waits for the next throw. 
Readily would Tammany have forgiven La Guardia had 
he followed the rules by clearing out every removable 
Tammany Democrat and substituting members or fol- 
lowers of the other organization. Four years later, an- 


other overturn and the shoe back on the old foot. Tam- ~ 


many understands that technique; it is its own. Indeed, 
it has certain advantages: for example in shaking out a 
lot of old barnacles who have outlived their political 
usefulness. They’re out—let ’em stay out and make room 
for new blood. 


Both Parties Outraged 


Y the same token, the Republican organization, such 

as it is in New York City, expected, even counted 
upon, just that, with concurrent hope that by judicious 
use of the patronage under his control La Guardia, as 
after all a Republican, would construct a machine, with 
a core of well-tried loyal party Republicans, and fill up 
the long-empty party trough for the starving faithful 
hitherto perforce content with crumbs from the Tam- 
many feast; with a view of reelection four years thence, 
and—a wild but chronic dream—maybe even begin- 
ning the permanent “rescue” of the city for beneficent 
Republican rule. Why not? Philadelphia is, barring tem- 
porary accidents, as incurably Republican as New York 
is Democratic. 

It would be hard to say which outfit has been most 
outraged by what La Guardia actually has done. There 
are those who say that he has been trying to build a 
personal machine; those who say that he has unduly 
favored Italians, and so on; but I do not see appreciable 
signs of either. He hasn’t seemed to know, or care, 
whether any of his appointees, large or small, or those of 
his cabinet or personal subordinates, are Democrat, Re- 
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succession to the mayoralty itself, has © 


Perennial Tammany is ever philo- | 
sophical in defeat—it’s the fall of the 
game; better luck next time—and in © 


to the task as La Guardia himself, has’ 


Edwin Goldman, bandmaster, steps 
back as Mayor LaGuardia takes the 
baton during a Central Park concert 


publican or Seventh-Day Adventist; 
Jew or Gentile, Protestant or Catho- 
lic, “Aryan” or what-have-you-else. 
He hasn’t been fussy even about 
whether some of them came from 
New York City—or State, for that 
matter. He has seemed substantially 
unaware that there is to be in 1937 
an election imperilling not only his 
own tenure but that of the anti- 
Tammany Fusion and the preserva- 
tion of what his administration will 
have accomplished for the city. There 
are those within the administration 
and other sincere and unselfish advo- 
cates of Fusion who believe the 
mayor ought to have “played poli- 
tics’—for Fusion in the next cam- 
paign. The defeat of Joseph D. Mc- 
Goldrick for district attorney of 
Kings County at the last election may well have been 
due to the crumbling away of the Fusion organization in 
that county for lack of recognition and support by the 
City Hall. Keeping alive even a Fusion organization is 
not entirely an affair of disinterested public spirit. 

“On the first of January 1934,” Mayor La Guardia has 
said repeatedly, reiterating a pledge made after his elec- 
tion, “I left politics for a period of at least four years. I 
have taken politics out of the City Hall.” 

In my judgment he has substantially lived up to that 
pledge. He went further than that. Last fall he ordered 
city employes under his authority to resign their posi- 
tions if any in connection with party political organiza- 
tions. Whether or not it was justifiable to forbid members 
of the city administration direct influence upon the nom- 
ination and election of public officers; whether that 
played for instance a part in the recent machine victory 
over the district-attorneyship in Kings County, may be 
debatable; but there can be no doubt about its intent to 
carry out La Guardia’s promise to “take the city adminis- 
tration out of politics, and politics out of the administra- 
tion.” 


HERE is more to it however than a merely negative 

policy of not favoring politicians. Dear to the heart of 
La Guardia—not that he invented it—is the ideal of “ca- 
reer” incentive in the city’s service clear to the bottom; 
of inspiring the rank and file to that state of mind in 
work which marks the difference between a “job” and 
a “profession”; leading and enabling a fireman, a police- 
man, a street-sweeper, a garbage-gatherer, to be proud 
of his work and earn his way to promotion on merit 
shown from day to day, with honest civil service exami- 
nations to sift out the best. The son of a street-cleaning 
foreman in an examination conducted on the level won 
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to a deputyship—and, by the way, in his first month 
saved in gas economies his salary for two years! This has 
been well begun, but will take long to flourish habitual- 
ly, retarded by all traditions and machinations. And 
against it sleeplessly operates fear of the political Here- 
after; for the more loyally a city employe serves in this 
spirit, the more certainly he is preparing destruction for 
himself in the day of reckoning with a restoration of the 
old political control. How often has an abused wife 
failed to codperate in her own rescue from connubial 
brutality, realizing all too well that after the would-be 
rescuers have gone about other business, she must go on 
living with him! Nevertheless, despite this disheartening 
consideration, a new spirit and atmosphere unmistakably 
infuse the personnel of the city civil. service under the 
mayor’s jurisdiction. Apparent too is the curtailment, not 
to say the complete suppression, of graft, petty and large, 
and the breaking-up of many kinds of systematic extor- 
tion, organized “rackets.” A notable instance is in the 
markets, where banded Jadrones preyed as by ancient 
right upon farmers and shopkeepers. Private cartmen 
used to pay graft for dumping; now the lawfully regu- 
lated fees go direct to the city to the tune of some 
$200,000 a year. 

The above, of course, are only samples; all along the 
line they extend, together with economies due to both im- 
proved system and cooperation by employes encouraged 
in a new point of view. Honest folks increasingly are 
bidding for city contracts, and getting them. Mayor La- 
Guardia has a special “scunner” against crooked con- 
tractors—his father died at Tampa in the Spanish war, 
of the famous “embalmed beef.” At the least of it, he is 
entitled to chief credit along these lines, for he selected 
the commissioners who are doing it. He could have 
made or permitted, conditions quite otherwise. 
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T is, as everybody knows, chiefly through patronage— 
I appointments to offices and jobs great and small, and 
subsequent domination of the appointees—that any may- 
or, or any political organization acting through him and 
his subordinates, rules the city, for the benefit of some- 
body, whether that be a Boss, a politico-business fabric, 
or, as happens upon rare occasions and is happening just 
now, the people of the city. It must not be forgotten, at 
the same time, that under the present charter and form 
of organization, with the clumsy, complicated system of 
overlapping, duplicating, often conflicting county and 
borough jurisdictions and functions, the executive pow- 
ers and responsibilities are 
confused and circum- 
scribed. Incidentally ham- 
pering is the possession 
by the (now Tammany- 
controlled) Board of Es- 
timate of important ad- 
ministrative as well as 
legislative powers. This 
fact alone handicaps any 
mayor and offers him the 
alibi of divided responsi- 
bility. Significant is the 
initial declaration of the 
new Tammany control 
that it will not “play pol- 
itics” and so allow La- 
Guardia to “pass the 
buck.” Added to these 
conditions is the still fur- 
ther confusing elaboration 
of state and federal inter- 
ference through unem- 
ployment relief and loans 
for work projects. More 
than sufficiently augment- 
ing the mayor’s burdens 
and thoroughly exacerbating his native composure if any. 

All of which said, and true, under the charter and 
conditions “as is,” the opportunities are great. As de- 
scribed in the discussion of the city by Norman Thomas 
and Paul Blanshard (the latter then director of the City 
Affairs Committee but now by La Guardia’s appoint- 
ment, commissioner of accounts, and as such empowered 
to investigate for the mayor just such conditions as he 
and Thomas illuminated): 

The mayor who presides over the Board of Estimate is a 
person of vast powers. He appoints the executive heads of 
the city departments, the masters of police, fire, correction, 
charity, health, hospitals, sanitation, docks, tenement houses, 
parks and playgrounds. He appoints also the magistrates 
and judges of the Court of Special Sessions, and the judges 
of the Childen’s Courts, and the members of the Board of 
Education, and the majority of the members of the Board of 


Standards and Appeals—though he cannot remove magis- 
trates.* 


* WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH NEW YORK? By Norman Thomas 
and Paul Blanshard. New York, Macmillan Co. 364 pp. Price $2 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 
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That's the tin-box brigade drilling 


The mayor is himself a magistrate. He is also chair- 


man ex officio of many boards and committees, and 


appoints not a few of the members thereof; appoints 


also executive subordinates not named above, such for- 


instance as the director of the budget, whom he may 
likewise remove at pleasure. Obviously, as Thomas and 
Blanshard went on to say: 


If he is a Tammany man (and he usually is) then the 


Tammany brand is on every department and loyalty to 


Tammany is the condition of appointment. 
This time he is not a Tammany man. Another kind of 


loyalty was required, and the mayor’s biggest job would | 


seem to be to maintain 
and inflame that loyalty. 

Almost anybody could 
write—it’s no trick at all 
—a prescription for an 
ideal mayor of an ideal 
city; of an ideal New 
York, such as never was 
or could be on land or 
sea. Lots of people first 
and last have done it, en- 
visaging a community 
and circumstances largely 
imaginary. Few are those 
who understand what 
Greater New York is, or 
the tremendous difficul- 
ties, obstacles, interfer- 
ences, limitations, ham- 
pering the best equipped 
and best intentioned may- 
or. Incidentally, whatever 
might have been done by 
the best of mayors in for- 
mer, “normal” times, the 
whole picture is compli- 
cated now by extraordi- 
nary, unprecedented conditions arising from world-wide 
economic depression and financial confusion, wide- 
spread, terrifying, demoralizing unemployment and ne- 
cessity of relief and creation of work projects not only 
of emergency character but foreseen as likely to prove in 
considerable degree a permanent disgrace to our so- 
called civilization. This has occasioned inextricable en- 
tanglement, despite all “home rule” needs and desires, of 
the city’s affairs with state and national administrations, 
making the city actually more answerable to Washington 
than to Albany. 

Anyone undertaking to appraise the local, municipal 
situation without reference to these embroiling things 
must go far astray. 

Nevertheless certain local, immediate considerations 
abide; we can ask, conditions being what they are, and 
against the background of the past, what at this stage we 
have a right to expect of any mayor and especially of 
this mayor—he being the kind of person that he is. We 
have a right to judge him by (Continued on page 55) 
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Price Parade 


BY MARY ROSS 


one thinks about it— 

that cost is, and should 
be, the test of price,” writes 
Walton H. Hamilton, direc- 
tor of the federal Consum- 
ers’ Division and the Presi- 
dent’s advisor on consumer problems. When one stops to 
think, or still more to investigate, the obviousness be- 
comes about as clear as mud. The price of shoes, for 
example, hinges in part on the price of hides; that, in 
turn, is a concern of the packers and is related to the 
amounts of meat on family platters. What is on the plat- 
ters may be determined by desire or by need; by drought 
on the ranches; by policies—or their lack—in the use of 
land, in the living of the farmers or the city people whose 
market lists may be limited by the bounds of a relief 
check; by the dicta of scientists, fashions in dietetics or 
war many thousands of miles away. And at the same 
time, there swirl unseen about a pair of shoes in a show- 
case a host of forces arising from making and selling as 
well as materials; patent policies for the machines, wages 
for the workers, the living of wholesaler, retailer, clerk 
and delivery boy; style-consciousness of the wearer, skill 
or extravagance of the advertiser. The price of a pair of 
shoes conceivably might have a relationship at some 
point to the costs of relief; the status of international 
agreement determined by wholly unrelated considera- 
tions; to a vogue for dancing or sports that stampeded a 
~ sufficient number of customers into a new kind of foot- 
gear; to the cost of change in industrial technology. How 
untangle the “costs” that enter into price? 

“The bother,” says Mr. Hamilton, “is that price and 
cost belong in different realms. In a business economy 
costs are incurred in the production of a ware which is 
to be offered for sale; price is the sum realized against 
all the vicissitudes of the market.” Price therefore be- 
comes “a shorthand expression for the aggregation of 
conditions and events which constitute a going industry.” 

To study that aggregation of conditions and events 
was the aim of research directed by Mr. Hamilton under 
the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. With the recent 
establishment of the new Consumers’ Division [see 
Survey Graphic, November 1935, page 524, The Con- 
sumers’ Front, by Walton H. Hamilton] this series of 
studies moved over into the field delimited by the Presi- 
dent in his charge to the new division to review public 
policy insofar as it relates to the consumer and to sug- 
gest means of promoting larger and more economical 
production of desired goods. The quotations above and 


ie is obvious—unless 


the summaries which follow are taken from a series of 
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Back of every price tag lies a maze of cost 
and complex circumstance, now being explored 
by the federal Consumers’ Division. Miss Ross 
summarizes the just released analyses of three 
diverse examples: automobiles; ice; whiskey 


reports by the director and 
members of his staff which 
now are being issued serially 
by the division as a result of 
the work of the past two 
years. Their common aim is 
to show forces, wholly differ- 
ent in one commodity from another, which operate to de- 
termine prices and hence the availability of things Amer- 
icans use. Summary must needs be sketchy, and the reports 
cited are only a few of a larger number still to be issued. 


Price of Automobiles 


RANTED the economic framework in which ne- 
cessarily it operates, the automobile industry was a 
robustly healthy individual in a population made up 
largely of invalids, said Albert Abrahamson, in Report 
No. 5, summarizing his study of automobile prices at 
the end of 1934. In 1896 an automobile was exhibited as 
a freak attraction at a circus side-show; now the industry 
is the country’s most important consumer of steel, gaso- 
line, lubricating oil, rubber, plate glass, nickel, lead, mo- 
hair and upholstery leather. Directly or indirectly auto- 
mobile manufacture and maintenance account for one in 
ten of the gainfully employed. Its place in the family and 
business budget was so firmly established that after 
1929 the total amount spent for automobile transporta- 
tion declined considerably less than did the national in- 
come; hence the proportion spent on automobiles actual- 
ly rose during hard times. That amount accounts for one 
dollar in eight of all consumer expenditures; it is claimed 
that in the American family budget “auto transportation 
is about as important as food and clothing.” 

For thirty years or more prices of automobiles have 
been going down. At the same time, quality for a given 
price has gone up. At the start, the cost and unreliability 
of automobiles made them accessible only to the wealthy 
and even-tempered. Technical improvements and declin- 
ing prices brought them into the realm of mass produc- 
tion. This was greatly facilitated by the rise of instal- 
ment selling, which in automobiles has reached its high 
point in consumer-products. Price of automobiles also is 
influenced by sale of used cars. From 1921 to 1926, 30 to 
40 percent of public expenditure for all motor car trans- 
portation went to new cars. By 1932, this figure had fall- 
en to 12 percent. The new owner market reached a peak 
in 1923. Since 1926 more used cars than new have been 
sold. In 1933, 178 used cars were sold for every 100 new 
and in 85 percent of the new car sales a used car was 
given in part payment. (About half of the used car sales 
in turn involved trade-ins of still older vehicles.) Because 
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of the system which requires the local dealer to buy a 
new car outright, not merely to accept it on consign- 
ment, the dealer often has taken the licking in the trade- 
ins: in order to sell new cars, he has been obliged to give 
a concealed price concession by accepting old cars for 
more than their re-sale value. This is the way in which 
he can cut prices also when he wishes to, by sacrificing 
part of his commission of 19-23 percent, despite the fixed 


price for the new car set 
and advertised by the man- 
ufacturer. Mr. Abrahamson 
finds that the manufactur- 
ers soon will be forced to 
face the implications of the 
used car market, which so 
far they have left up to the 
dealers. One of the forces 
that so far has helped them 
to overlook it has been the 
American habit of keeping 
up with the new models, 
buying » automobiles _ for 
style as well as transporta- 
tion. One official in the in- 
dustry insists it is a “work 
of art.” New models may 
involve expenditures of 
many millions though cam- 
ouflage artists are skilled in 
making something that 
looks different but funda- 
mentally is much the same. 

The price of an automo- 
bile in the United States 
may be anything from $5 
or even less to many thou- 


sands. At the levels at which most cars are bought the 
‘ purchaser has a choice of a bewildering variety of prod- 
ucts. Competition may depend little on price. With a 


given amount of 
dollars, for ex- 
ample, one may 
buy anew Ford, 
a middle-aged 
Buick or an eld- 
erly Lincoln, ac- 
cording to taste. 
He who chooses 
among new cars 
in the most bit- 
terly competi- 
tive area may 
buy a Ford, 
Chevrolet or 
Plymouth not 
because of dif- 
ference in price 
but because of 
w ord-of-mouth 
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ceptibility to advertising or 


policies. 
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Association of Finance Companies—courtesy Consumers’ Division 


Since 1926 more used than new cars have been sold 
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A continuous inventory of automobiles in the US since 1913, showing average life 


reputation, his judgment of style or serviceability, his sus- 


the salesman’s personality, 


the shares of stock he owns or even a preference in labor 


A violent struggle for survival has marked the history 
of automobile manufacturing. Out of unnumbered hun- 
dreds of companies which have embarked since 1903, 
there remained 29 companies in 1934. Three of these 


produced 91 percent of the 
new cars registered in Aug- 
ust 1934. In the beginning, 
Mr. Abrahamson declares, 
the automobile manufac- 
turer was “an excellent ex- 
ample of that noble savage 
—the true entrepreneur.” 
Parts were made and as- 
sembled in existing plants. 
The “manufacturer” was a 
coordinator who disposed 
of the final product. He 
needed little capital. Now 
huge sums of fixed and 
working capital are in- 
volved. General Motors is 
the largest lumber owner 
in the country.'For the past 
ten years Ford has been de- 
veloping his own resources 
in coal, lumber, iron, rub- 
ber, upholstery, cloth, wire, 


glass, paper, machinery and 


transportation. In large 
part the public has provid- 
ed this capital as a part of 
the price of their automo- 


biles. Even while prices have been declining, they have 
furnished the profits which by the end of 1926 accounted 
for an average of 80 percent of the tangible invested cap- 


ital of the eleven 
major automo- 
bile companies. 

At any given 
moment, Mr. 
Abrahamson 
finds, the price 
of automobiles 
is a _ product 
made up of 
many factors: 
“past prices, the 
judgments of 
business men, 
the very nature 
of the automo- 
bile, the de- 
mand for it, the 
technique of 
production, the 


THOUSANDS 
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methods of distribution, the per- 
sistence of the old car problem.” 

“Judgments of business men” 
means an elaborate process of de- 


All Ice Consumption 


ciding each year what will entice 
purchasers, finding what that may 
cost, re-adjusting specifications or 


(Nat'l. ass'n. of Ice 
Industry) 
t 


(Census) 


estimates of return on capital, if 
necessary—always with a weather 
eye on competitors—and finally is- 
suing a price f.o.b., which it is be- 
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Artificial Ice Consumption ‘ 


Household Electric Refrig erators 
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lieved will “do the trick” of get- 


ting what the concern estimates 
as its place in the consumers’ sun. 
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Sales experience may bring a sub- = 


sequent revision of the price. A 
financial history of the industry 
reveals many incorrect guesses. 


Sometimes the price decided upon 


bears little relation to cost, as in 
recent years of Packard, which 
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frankly produced a car at a loss to 


hold a “proper share of the mar- 
600 oe 


Ice Refrigerators j 
Sold by Manufacturers 
(Nat'l. Refrigerator 


Msnufacturers Ass'n.) A 


ket” in the hope of better days. 
Within the industry there exists 
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“a bitter and frequently unscrup- 
ulous struggle” for sales and prof- 
its, but alongside it also what some 
commentators have called co-oper- 
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ative competition. Thus with the 
notable exception of Ford, the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of 


Commerce offers a united front of 
manufacturers not only in dealing 
with many labor policies or inter- 
national marketing agreements, 
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but also in respect to certain pat- 
ents pooled by certain of its mem- 
bers to avoid litigation and speed 
the development of the product by avoiding competition. 

“Proud of its accomplishments,” Mr. Abrahamson de- 
clares, “content with its record in profit-making, uncon- 
cerned with problems of overcapacity, and confident of 
a substantial future demand, the automobile industry of- 
fers a fairly glowing picture of healthy ‘capitalism.’” 
This is not to say, however, that everyone has been satis- 
fied. “The consumer, levies upon whom have so largely 
financed the industry, complains of the emphasis upon 
style at the expense of cheaper transportation. The labor- 
er whose rewards have hardly been in keeping with the 
grand manner of American industry, complains of ex- 
ploitation by consumer and entrepreneur. The dealer, 
still sorely troubled by the used car problem, complains 
of the indifference of the manufacturer. Some of those 
outside the industry point to the overdevelopment of the 
industry in the sense that there are too many automobiles 
in a country where so many other desired goods and 
services are not available to the masses. . . . The very 
process of making cheap cars available to the masses has 
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Three aspects of ice consumption; note the shift in amount and type of refrigeration 


prevented the proper development of other industries 
such as housing. . . . In short, competition has not 
worked out satisfactorily as between industries.” 

Such difficulties, however, spring less from the indus- 
try itself, the study finds, than the general economic en- 
vironment in which it operates. In general “the automo- 
bile industry has satisfactorily performed the function of 
supplying cars cheaply to consumers.” 


Price of Ice 


N the family of prices, the price of ice is an exceeding- 

ly dignified member, remarks C. C. Linnenberg, Jr., 
in Reports No. 15 and 16. While other price curves have 
run uphill and down, that of ice has followed in recent 
years and through the depression the sedate course of a 
Kansas highway. “Ice prices are stable because real price 
competition is usually absent and because consumers 
vary the amounts of their purchases only slightly when 
relatively large price changes occur.” During the occa- 
sional price wars between com- (Continued on page 53) 
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Hard Heads and Hot Collars 


BY WILLIAM HARD 


OT since Robert Browning wrote Sordello has 
there been anything so baffling to the average 
business intelligence as the New Deal. 

Of course, business men may be dumb, From the 
strictly political point of view, they doubtless often are. 
The book of Ecclesiasticus 
says that people engaged in 
economic affairs are not 
very well fitted to be po- 
litical rulers. Senator Pen- 
rose of Pennsylvania, to 
my knowledge, enter- 
tained that same 
view. Business men 
are so engrossed in 
slide rules and bal- 
ance sheets and one 
thing and another 
of that sort that so- 
cial, psychological, 
political develop- 
ments tend to get 
ahead of their ob- 
servation and un- 
derstanding. Even 
so, however, it can 
safely be said that 
never before have 
they been left so 
gapingly far be- 
hind as by the 
New Deal. 

The resultant sit- 
uation is much to 
be deplored. In the 
first place, it leads 
to positive fanati- 
cism. A western 
business man re- 
marked to me the 
other day: “If I 
find any of my ex- 
ecutives voting 
again for Roose- 
velt, I'm going to fire them.” I naturally remonstrated. 
I objected to political pressure by employers. My friend 
stared at me in surprise and in resentment. He said 
emphatically : 

“I’m not talking politics. 1 simply mean that anybody 
who is for Roosevelt is just too stupid to be of any good 
to me. I wouldn’t trust him to keep the floors clean.” 

And another western business man, with the utmost 
sincerity, said to me: 
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Broadcaster extraordinary throughout three Re- 
publican administrations, Mr. Hard lays aside his 
penchant for politics to delineate that vibrant 
cross-section of American economic life where 
business men are in recoil against Washington 


CARTOONS IN THIS ARTICLE BY HERBLOCK FOR NEA SERVICE, INC. 


‘Let's see what you've got for me first’ 


I'm thinking of closing the business down. I don’t know 
whether it’s going to belong to me, anyway, or to Professor 
Tugwell. And let me tell you something. I can’t get the 
younger men in our firm to want to take it over. They're as 
scared as I am. They don’t know whether they'd own the 
business, or the government would, or the AF of L. 

Now when the Presi- 
dent calls such a man a 
Tory, he’s using the wrong 
word. The man isn’t a case 
of Toryism. He's a case of 
social shellshock. Which is 
very bad for the revival of 
employment and 
of the general wel- 
fare. 

The general wel- 
fare requires ener- 
gy and enthusiasm 
and audacity by 
private business 
men in general. 
Today in general 
they are not mere- 
ly anti-Roosevelt- 
ian in politics— 
which is a second- 
ary matter —but 
irresolute and un- 
aggressive in eco- 
nomics, which is a 
primary matter. 
For an unaggres- 
sive capitalism is 
really no capital- 
ism at all. It will 
produce no eco- 
nomic progress and 
no expanding 
range of economic 
employment. We 
are drifting toward 
a state of things in 
which we may 
have neither capi- 
talism nor socialism in a true form—but a deadlock. 

I calculate, accordingly, that Mr. Roosevelt’s first study 
should be the present mentality and the present morale 
of his fellow-citizens who are engaged in business. Imag- 
ine that the shades of night are falling fast and that 
groups of ordinary middlingly well-to-do business execu- 
tives are drifting into the lounge of their favorite club. 

The page opposite renders their conversation as I have 
heard it in nearly every section of this country. 
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(a4 H«= a drink.” 
“Sure. You might as well spend 
it now while it will buy some- 

thing.” 

“Toss it to the barkeeps or toss it to the 

reliefees. What's the difference?” 

' “Don’t be hard hearted. Nobody ought to 

starve.” 

“And nobody will except those perhaps that 
have some money -now.” 

“Security for those who didn’t have it. Inse- 
curity for those who did have it. That's the 
noise right now. Get wise.” 

“And if it costs money, why, the President 
can always go to a bank and have them write 
him out a new bond.” 

“What's the difference between those book- 
entry bonds and just so much printing-press 
currency?” 

“Ask the President and the big bankers. 
Don’t ask me a tough one like that.” 

“And the President said he was going to cut 
down government expenses 25 percent. And 
he said he was going to give us a budget ‘an- 
nually balanced.” Did you hear him when he 
made his acceptance speech at the Chicago 
convention?” 


ol Pees Jimmie, there’s some pest in 

every town who goes and memorizes the 
Democratic platform of 1932 and the speeches 
Roosevelt made about it. You’re the one in 
this town. And you’re just about as popular as 
A Bicycle Built For Two.” 

“Yes, cut out those old songs. There are 
two kinds of Tin Pan Alleys, musical and 
political. Neither of them means a thing.” 

“But never forget that he was going to cut 
the army and navy down so that they wouldn’t 
come so close to costing a billion dollars a 
year. That was in the platform too. And the 
army and the navy have been going up ever 
since.” 

“And the way to believe what he says now 
is the way you believe what he said then.” 

“Well, the farmers are doing better.” 

“Why shouldn’t they? They’ve got to be 
helped, and are. Farmers are noble. Labor 
skates are noble. But what’s a business man? 
When did he last get a kind word?” 

“You're the forgotten class, old-timer. The 
President doesn’t know any business men ex- 
cept the big sharks in Wall Street, and they’re 
lousy, and so you’re lousy too. You’re the bot- 
tom of the heap. You're the opposite of the 
top. First, there’s the farmer. Then there’s 
the professor. Then there’s the plasterer and 
the plumber if he has a union. Then there’s 
the reliefee. Then there’s nothing. And then 
there’s nothing. And then there’s the business 


man. 


HE President said in his acceptance speech 
that his farm relief would not cost the 
government any money. He also said that he 
was 100 percent against the unsound policy 
of restricting agricultural products to the de- 
mands of the domestic market.” 
“There you go again. What a memory! 
Always looking backward! Tory, Tory, Tory!” 
“And now he’s telling every beet sugar fac- 
tory just how many bags of sugar to grind. 
Where was that in the platform?” 
“You hop on a platform. Then you skip on 
a platform. Then you jump from it. That's 


the whole of politics.” 

“Wait till he starts tellimg you, Jack, how 
many of those pasted labels you can make im 
that dump of yours.” 

“And I know who he'll send to do it to me. 
There was a fellow in my class at college who 
never learned anything because he was always 
reading. So he’s a professor now. I'm just 
waiting for him to come to take me over.” 

“Trust to the Constitution. Your dump ts 
yours.” 

“Why doesn’t he tell us just what his idea 
is about improving the Constitution?” 

“Why doesn’t he tell you anything before 
he does it?” 


“"T*HIS morning he and Mr. Hull reduced 
the tariff duty on my stuff. First I heard 

of it was in the papers.” 

“So, Jimmie, it’s your turn again.” 

“Thanks. I almost missed it. The Democratic 
platform of 1932 said that we ought to go at 
tariff duties through ‘a fact-finding commission 
free from executive interference.” Wake me up 
every now and then [ll tell. you some more. 
It’s in forty chapters.” 

“And now the only thing that there is m 
tariff making is executive imterference.” 


“CTT KEEPS me jumping. And the anti-trust 

laws, too. P've got something to tell you. 
I got a summons today. From the Federal 
Trade Commission. You know what a2 swell 
code authority we used to have im my business 
under the NRA. We got our prices all regu- 
larized. Wasn't so bad. I hated 1 some ways, 
but I liked it other ways. Anyhow, we got 
those prices standardized, all through the in- 
dustry. And now what’s happened? The NRA 
is out. And can you believe it? The Federal 
Trade Commission has summoned us all down 
to be tried for standardizing and regularizing 
prices in violation of the anti-trust laws. Under 
the NRA I was a patriot. Now I'm a criminal. 
Right in the same administration.” 

“That's the Roosevelt revolution, boy. It’s a 
revolution, only you don’t know which way 
it’s revolving.” 

“The NRA gave us combination. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission gives us competition. 
The NRA got us into looking for higher prices. 
Now the President says that when we bid on 
public construction we must get busy and 
give him lower prices. That was chiseling two 
years ago. Now if you don’t chisel and don’t 
cut prices you're a profiteer. Take your choice. 
You’re going to be in wrong both times and 
all the time.” 

“Well, I satisfied one of them today. I sent 
the Securities Exchange Commission a pile of 
documents four feet higi®” 

“Wait till you start sending im your reports 
under the Social Security law.” 


“WV ONT somebody speak to me again?” 
“Sure, Jimmie, fire away.” 

“The platform said that we were to have 
unemployment insurance and old-age insur- 
ance under state laws. That’s what it said. 
Under state laws. So now he gives it to us 
under a federal law. That’s the way you should 


always interpret platforms.” 
“And that’s the way you should mierpret 
treaties too. The treaty says that Imly won't 
go to war. So Italy does go to war. Theyre 
all alike. I wouldn’t trust a politician wah is 
own watch He'd mig the time jost to cheat 
himself and make him muss his own traa 
“But I'm gomg to throw you for 
Jummmic. The Democratic platform 
Roosevelt m 1932 said that they we 
us liquor; but they also saad that the; 
absolutely prevent the return of the 
How would you like m i they'd kept that 
promise?” 
“Well, who said saloon>” 
“Corrected. Say tavern. Say loun; 
Say bar-B-que. Say parlor. Dom't say 


SAO 


cc AND brmg on the taxes. Pm here tomeht 

to tell you all 'm through. I mlke 
ten fellows today without bemg able to raise 
one dollar on my proposition.” 

“Your proposition is new.” 

“Sure. And it’s the new stuff th 
it mm the neck. I mean the new stuf 
outfits. A big established corpo 
duct experiments and charge the 
atimg expenses. They don't have 
money for it. Well I've got to raise ne 
for my new idea and my new firm. And I 
can't do it.” 

“Wait till the douds roll by.” 

“They're not rolling by. All this new Gmanc- 
ing of bonds m Wall Street, what 1s r 
than 80 percent of it isn't new at all. Ir 
the refinancing of old bonds of big cor 
tions at lower rates. It's just easier amd softer 
times for the big corporations that are all set 
It’s nothing for mew outfits and the expansion 
of business on new limes. You fellows say that 
Roosevelt is working for the down-and-outers. 
I say he’s working for the higher-ups.™ 


oD eyes cry about i. Theyre scared 
death themselves. I was down im New 
York last week. Inflation’s coming.” 

“Did you have to go to New York to learn 


that stuff about New Yorkers? They been 
saying inflation for three years.” : 
“But now it’s here. These debts, these 


deficits, and these phony bonds for meenag 
the deficits, what do you think they mean? 
They mean inflation.” 

“What's inflation?” 

“Inflation is when you take all the money 
you have and trade it for a sandwich, because 
then you’ve got the sandwich.” 

“TJ don’t understand it, and nobody can ex- 
plain it to me.” 

“Why doesn’t somebody tell us where we 
are?” 

“J know just exactly what I'm going tw do. 
And that’s just exactly nothing.” 

“Right. Turn the papers on the office desk 
and let it go at that. What’s our money to- 
day? Who understands it? Are we on gold or 
off gold? Who’s running it?” 

“The President? Secretary Morgenthau? The 
Federal Reserve Board? Who knows? What's 
a dollar? Who knows?” ; 

_ “Well, sit tight in the boat, boys, but don’t 
row. You might bump something.” 


| 
| 
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The Haunted House 


WHAT DO VOU 

THINK OF THE 

NEW DEAL now? 
— 


_ 
HOPKINS VS- 


ae 


S mG 


POSITIVELY 

GOING OUT OF THE 

RELIEF BUSINESS [] 
NOVEMSERTE 


Soon as somebody else will take it over 


UCH a transcript of off the record club-corner conversations 


among business men regarding the New Deal is necessarily 


disorderly in sequence and in argumentation. I will now therefore >|; 


try to put into formal and categorical terms the views I have 


heard expressed by outstanding, upright, able, sincere business |! 


leaders in their moments of calm deliberation, and analysis. 
Here is what they think and say: 


“The essence of a progressive private property system of eco- | 
nomics is the taking of risk. Unless there is the taking of risk, un- » 


less there is the adventuring of new money and of new plant, 


unless there is the producing of new commodities and of new ser- | 


vices, the wage-earners displaced by technological improvements in 
established industries cannot be successfully re-absorbed into em- 
ployment. Capitalism goes forward into novelties, or it crashes. It 
is like a bicycle. When it stands still, it falls. 

“Most sincerely we charge the President with adopting and pur. 
suing policies which tend to cause capitalism to stand still. Some of 
us call him a communist. He is of course no conscious or inten- 
tional communist. Anybody, however, who prevents capitalism 
from operating successfully is in fact preparing the ground for the 
introduction of some alternative system; and the only alternative 
system to a functioning capitalism is a functioning communism. 

“We are not unaware of the fact that the President has advisers 
who imagine that they can organize an economic society which is 
simultaneously individualist and collectivist and who have set out 
to prove it in one program and another. To our minds it is as if 
they should hope to combine the principles of a steam engine and 
the principles of a gasoline engine. Either of those engines will 
work. A combination of them, a$ we see it, is an impossibility. 
There is no third sex in economics. The propulsive energy in the 
economic world, the energy making for advance, the energy mak- 
ing for the continuous reemployment of the disemployed, must 
come either from a comprehensive and complete collectivist plan- 
ning or from an adventurous and hazardous individual initiative. 
We charge the President with moving capriciously and heedlessly 
toward the sterilizing of that initiative. 

“Nor are we unable to itemize our grievances and complaints 
on this score. 


“ NE. The President’s ‘planned economy’ in agriculture tends 

to seep back from agriculture into industry. The New 
Deal law regulating sugar, for instance, is not merely a ‘regimen- 
tation’ of sugar farms. It is equally a ‘regimentation’ of sugar 
factories. It confines each and every sugar factory to the produc- 
tion of a fixed allotment of sugar—an allotment based primarily on 
past performance. Such fixity of outputs is totally destructive to 
individual ambition, to individual improvement, to individual 
growth of achievement and spread of service. How far does the 
President intend to go in this direction? We cannot tell. He does 
not say. 

“Two. His monetary policy makes it utterly impossible for any- 
body to know what a dollar will mean a year from now. It accord- 
ingly deters even the most hardened capitalistic gambler from lay- 
ing his money on the spinning table of new products and new 
chances of gains—or losses. Arbitrary monetary powers are vested 
in the President. Other arbitrary monetary powers are vested in the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Still other arbitrary monetary powers 
are vested in the Federal Reserve Board. Nobody can tell either 
when or how these powers will be exercised. Nobody therefore can 
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tell what money will be worth at any time in the future. The neces- 
sary and inevitable risks of private competitive business are, in the 
best of circumstances, very great. They become intolerable and 
impossible when they are supplemented by a formidable and fan- 
tastic monetary uncertainty. When will the President end that 
uncertainty? We do not know. He does not say. 

“Three. The President is playing an almost incredibly irrespon- 
sible game of cat-and-mouse with the idea of altering the funda- 
mentals of the Constitution of the United States. He sees a dis- 
tressing resemblance between that document and a horse and 
buggy. He implies that he has a motor car in mind. But what 
is it? We do not know. He does not say. He contents himself with 
vague analogies and obscure threats. Again he obliges us to live in 
a fog. We would prefer a storm. It is possible to navigate a storm. 
A fog tends to create a dead stoppage. The President’s uncertain 
gestures regarding our basic law are a heavy contribution to stop- 
page today in American economic developments. 


Finances, Taxes and Progress 


*<T OUR. The President’s laws regarding securities and regarding 
security exchanges are lumbered up with a large number of 
quite unnecessary dams to the ready flow of new money into new 
channels. Established businesses can manage to float over those 
dams—at large expense. It is the new businesses that are chiefly 
checked by them. Again a blow is delivered to the economic pro- 
gressivism which alone can restore abundant employment. 

“Five. The President has raised the taxes on the incomes of in- 
dividuals to the point of disastrously dampening and even extin- 
guishing their willingness to invest in new concerns. Gone is the 
spirit which put money—and big money—into aluminum when 
aluminum had no known uses and no discernible customers. At 
least three out of every four new economic experiments are fail- 
ures. They bring only losses. In the past those losses could be en- 
dured because the fourth and successful experiment might bring 
a profit of substantial and compensatory size. Now, under the 
new tax bill, in the case of a really rich man, who is financially 
capable of backing new large risks, the federal government takes 
so much of that profit that it ceases to be compensatory. Such men 
accordingly now think more and more of the Riviera and less and 
less of the American business struggle. Again so-called progressive 
politics are in fact hamstringing progressive economics. 

“Six. The President has promoted governmental incursions into 
the field of light and power and into the field of housing. How 
far will those incursions go? What parts of these fields will be left 
to private endeavor? Again we do not know. Again the President 
does not say. Again we encounter a demoralizing uncertainty. 

“Seven. The President has seemed unable to realize that our 
duty to relieve the distress of the unemployed has to be balanced 
against our duty to keep the federal government reasonably solvent 
and to prevent excessive deficits from issuing into their historic 
unavoidable consequence of runaway inflation of prices. He has 
seemed unable to realize that inflation will impose more misery 
upon the unemployed than they could possibly suffer from rea- 
sonable and perfectly possible retrenchments in the methods and 
expenses of relief administration. Once more the President’s poli- 
cies, while favorable to the poor from the point of view of politics, 
are unfavorable to them ultimately, from the point of view of 
economics. 

“Eight. And in sum. The President, (Continued on page 51) 
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Relief and the Sharecropper 


BY LILLIAN PERRINE DAVIS 


STOOD yesterday morning and faced a little group 
| of men shoveling dirt on a muddy road in West 

Tennessee—relief workers to whom I had just de- 
livered grocery orders to carry them over to the two 
weeks’ pay schedule of WPA, the last orders they are to 
receive from FERA. . 

A stranger looking upon that company of slack-jointed 
men in faded overalls and sodden shoes would have 
thought them but a sorry lot, ignorant, unkempt, inefh- 
cient. Leeches upon the American body politic. Grafters. 
Chiselers. Lazy louts scrambling for handouts from a 
tax-ridden citizenry. To me 


and I marked it down in my mind to take out another 
layette, quick, before we had to close the case. . . . Eddie 
smiled at me, and I smiled back at Eddie, and that was 
that, but it spelled the triumphant outcome of a struggle 
in which we both had won. Eddie also had had enough 
to eat for two years. He has learned to work and to tell 
the truth, and has brought me round from a stern and 
disapproving dispenser ofan undeserved dole to an ap- 
plauding appraiser of the pig he has acquired and the 
six hundred cans of vegetables he has raised and put 
away for use during the winter... . 

- Dhar orders, care.) all 
small,” I said as I turned 


they were gentlemen and 
heroes. They were my 
friends—won through two 
years of hard work—and I 
honored and respected them 
for the gallant fight they 
make every day merely to 
keep their children alive. I 
rejoiced in the changes 


which federal relief has 


Consider the sharecropper, the farm laborer— 
the dregs of our southern agricultural system. 
‘To these people relief has not meant a pittance 
but a godsend of plenty such as they or their 
forefathers never knew before.'’ And now, as 
federal relief payments stop in their poor 
community, can cash incomes of about $35 a 
year buy overalls, beds, buckets, quinine, food? 


away, “but it was all the 
money we had.” They were, 
as a matter of fact, for $1.50 
each, for families averag- 
ing 5.7, with no commod- 
ities this month to aug- 
ment them. “That’s all 
right,” one of the men said 
cheerfully. “Every little 


brought to their homes. 
And I dreaded to leave them, wondering what the fu- 
ture holds. 

There were no formalities. No speechmaking. They 
would not have expected it, and I was far from any need 
for bombast. 


ASKED Clarence if his brother had come back from 
Missouri; if he had found any cotton to pick; and if 
he thought he could arrange a crop for next year. The 
answer was “No” all around, just as I had expected... . 
I instructed Jim to tell his wife we received her letter, 
but had no money to buy clothing so her children could 
go to school. They all listened intently to this, for it was 
a common problem. But there was nothing to be done, 
and they accepted it patiently, as they had accepted the 
same want in their own early lives. . . . I said Holland 
had grown so big and stout I hardly knew him—which 
was true. Holland is just sixteen and the proud support 
of a tottering grandmother—a different Holland since 
he has had two years of good eating. . . . Guy could not 
wait till I reached his corner to tell me he had found a 
farm to rent and was waiting to sign his contract for 
rehabilitation—old, shambling, go-lucky, good-for-noth- 
ing Guy, always ailing, always grumbling, and now 
standing straight, clear eyed, six feet one in his socks, 
with hope in his heart and the strength of a man cours- 
ing down his spine. 
Johnny told me sheepishly his wife wanted to see me, 
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helps,” another added. And 
then as I started my car a third called out, “Thank you 
for all you’ve done.” 

I, of course, had done none of it. It was really the 
American people they had to thank—even those who 
brought about the madness which ended in the collapse 
of 1929. These men were not depression victims. They 
were rather the beneficiaries of that debacle which forced 
the nation to examine into the private affairs of its 
citizens. They were sharecroppers and farm laborers— 
the lowest dregs of our southern agricultural system. 
And they have been as they are for generations. 

They live in tumbledown shanties, many of them 
without even windows, on erosion-swept farms, where 
they have been used to receive for the labor of the entire 
family—grandmothers, fathers, sons, five-year-old chil- 
dren, pregnant mothers—an annual income which runs 
from the high peak of thirty-five dollars down to nothing 
at all. And when I say nothing I mean just that. Often 
and often they gather their two or three skimpy bales of 
cotton; pay one half of it for rent; pay their government 
loans or their store accounts, as the case may be; and 
have left not one penny -to carry them through tll 
spring when they can begin drawing supplies against a 
new crop—if they are lucky enough to have a crop, a 
feat always difficult for people of this class, and now be- 
come next to impossible in this transition period between 
the one-crop system and diversified farming. 

They bathe in a little tin washpan, without privacy, 
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towels or soap. They eat with their fingers because they 
have no forks. They never saw a mattress until the gov- 
ernment gave them one, sleeping three and four in a 
bed on straw-filled ticks, or else rolled in a ragged quilt 
on the floor. They wear dirty clothes because they have 
none into which they can change. Their babies die of 
“summer complaint” because they have no screens, no 
knowledge of sanitation, no heart to fend away a fate 
which from long standing appears to them inevitable. 
They drink branch water charged with typhoid because 
there is none able, or willing, to buy them a well bucket. 
Their teeth ache and rot and fall away because there are 
no free clinics and no way to stretch a zero income to 
include dental fees. They are sick with despair and call 
it the ague, tuberculosis, or simply “weakness” and 
“spells.” And never from birth to death do they ever 
know what it means to wear comfortable clothing or 
have a sufficiency of food. 

Relief to these people has meant not a pittance to drag 
them through till they might be restored to the normal 
standards of a few years back, but a godsend of plenty 
such as in all their lives for generations back they have 
never known before. f 


N THIS county, under TERA (April 1934, to No- 

vember 1935), they have received a maximum wage 
of $4.80 a week, when funds came through for a full 
program—considerably less during the last few months, 
since Tennessee has been unable to carry her share of 
the burden. In addition they have had a supply of sur- 
plus commodities—canned goods, rice, beans, molasses— 
sufficient to bring the family income to seven or eight 
dollars a week. They have had a limited amount of 
medical and dental care. Overalls and some underwear 
and print dresses have been distributed. Occasionally we 
had money to buy a few shoes. Once we had about a 
hundred dollars to spend for washboards, tubs and the 
like for six hundred families. (One old woman cried 
over the gift of a coffee pot.) We had a few cases of cod 
liver oil, which won them quite away from patent nos- 
trums. Each family received several quilts, a mattress 
and two sheets. 

If I only had it, I could give away tomorrow five 
thousand yards of unbleached muslin and know that 
every scrap of it went where it was sorely needed. Hun- 
dreds of other case workers here in this land that is 
glutted with cotton could name you off-hand dozens of 
women to whom ten yards of cloth seems a fortune. They 
are grateful for made garments. They need them. But 
they long in their souls just for materials, for something 
to do with, where now they have nothing. 

Yet their children continue to be born. They have a 
right to live and grow. They have a right to share in the 
schools; but they have no shoes, no wraps, no clean 
dresses, no proper lunches, no books, not even money for 
tablets and pencils. No wonder they give it up, develop 
a defense mechanism of illness, and sink into stupidity 
and inertia. 

I told my men that so far as I can see now there is no 
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more relief for them when the WPA program comes to 
a close. 

Yet their needs are not ended. Far from it. Indeed, the 
job is only half begun. Basically, they are good people. 
Tractable, kindly, scrupulously honest. No more narrow 
than the uninformed always are. No more lacking in 
stamina than the underprivileged have a right to be. 
They do improve. They have improved under the care 
of relief agencies. But they are not ready yet to stand 
alone. They have been dependent so long they are ig- 
norant of what they need—utterly helpless when faced 
with the necessity to go forth and get it. They will need 
supervision for a long time to come. They need teaching 


fit to house humans. Encouragement and help in making 
their gardens. Muslin curtains to hang at their windows. 
Little green shutters. A chance to live and breathe and 
feel themselves of some worth to the world. 

They are an integral part of the nation—closer kin 
than the children of the Philippines—nearer by far than 


the Belgian orphans, the Armenian refugees, or any | 


needy foreign treasury. Some of them are even blacker 
than the Ethiopians, in case we should be inclined just 
now to develop a color tinge to our emotions. Volun- 
tarily, they have made themselves wards of the state, and 
the state has done more for them in three years than 
they have been able to do for themselves in three hun- 
dred. For my part, I don’t care who pays the bills, nor 
how bad it hurts him. Relief may have destroyed: the 
morale of people in other sections. I am not prepared to 
judge as to that. But so far as the southern sharecropper 
is concerned, I'll fight single-handed any man, any Con- 
gress, any taxpayer, any landlord, any lady reformer who 
dares tell me that government aid has brought him any 
harm. The harm will come later, if we forget him again 
and leave him to sink helpless into the ‘suffocating bot- 
tom of our economic life. 


Arthur Rothstein for 


. 


Resettlement Administration 
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even more than they need sustenance. They need houses | 
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Housing: A. Ten-Year Program 


BY ALFRED K. STERN 


HANKS to the de- 

pression and a hu- 

manitarian federal 
administration housing 
has become recognized, 
particularly in the minds 
of those actively concerned with it, as a major social, 
political and economic problem on a national scale. It is 
responsible for the creation of a variety of public and 
private agencies for study, training and not over subtle 
propaganda, as well as agencies which are expected to 
yield a significant return by carrying out “projects” of 
great value as “demonstrations.” 

There are issues of basic and fundamental importance 
underlying the “housing problem.” One of those is the 
opposition between governmental planning and control 
on the one hand and on the other the planless political 
economy of free, private enterprise. It is ultimately a 
matter of practical judgment whether the housing prob- 
lem is best dealt with through the free enterprise of pri- 
vate, individual initiative or through cooperative action 
by governmental agencies. This article will accept as the 
better practical judgment that housing can more effec- 
tively be dealt with by cooperative social action through 
the agency of government rather than by free, private 
enterprise; further, that federal as well as state and local 
governmental agencies must participate in the solution 
of the “housing problem.” 
| What is the “housing problem”? The need for human 
shelter is a matter of common knowledge and agree- 
ment. But a step beyond this broad generalization takes 
us into a confusion of facts, prejudices, and heated dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

Some contend that as long as every man has some sort 
of roof over his head and few, if any, of our citizens 
actually freeze to death for want of shelter, there is no 
“housing problem.” The adequacy of the shelter, beyond 
protection against rain or snow, is necessarily a relative 
matter. A standard might be arbitrarily fixed in terms of 
protection against the elements, heating facilities, plumb- 
ing, ventilation, lighting, space, privacy, and similar char- 
acteristics. There is room for differences of opinion as to 
whether dwellings should be single or multi family 
units, as to location and equipment; but only a person 
lacking in humane impulses and common sense would 
argue the desirability of hot and cold running water, 
toilet facilities, light, ventilation and at least one room 
per family. There is a small minority of ascetics who in- 
sist that such “luxuries” for the other fellow will merely 
create dissatisfactions and new demands. But if for the 
purposes of this discussion it is assumed that the housing 
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What are the essentials of a long term program to 
provide decent housing for the USA? Can private 
enterprise be entrusted with the vast task of con- 
structing and managing adequate low rent housing? 


problem is to provide liv- 
ing quarters which ap- 
proximate the reasonable 
standard suggested above, 
the next question to be 
considered is to what ex- 
tent does housing fall short of even these minima? While 
it may be necessary to study carefully the present condi- 
tions of housing to deal effectively with the problem, it 
is not necessary to engage in elaborate research to know 
there is an extensive need for more adequate housing. 
A few well-founded statistics will confirm what is obvious 
to any one who has walked through an American city or 
passed American farms with his eyes open. 


COMBINATION of factors has created a tremen- 

dous cumulative housing shortage and demand. 
First, the rate of increase in family units will be much 
higher as contrasted with that of individuals during the 
next fifteen years due to the aging of the population and 
the larger proportion of people of marriageable age. Sec- 
ond, the marriage rate has been abnormally low from 
1929 to 1934 due to economic conditions. This rate is 
now rapidly increasing. Third, families which are dou- 
bled up due to economic conditions are now beginning 
to seek separate quarters. Finally, private residential con- 
struction which suffered an almost complete hiatus for 
six years is now only beginning to show a small increase 
in proportion to the need or demand. There has been a 
large increase in contracts for residential construction, as 
compared with last year. But the number of new dwell- 
ings for which permits were issued in October 1935 was 
still not much more than ten percent of the average 
during that month in the 1920’s. This new construction 
is mostly of the scattered, small house type, financed 
either entirely by the owners or with a reasonable mort- 
gage. 

Merely to meet the net increase of families and disre- 
garding all other criteria of adequate housing, it is 
reliably estimated that it will be necessary to provide 
seven and one half million dwelling units between 1935 
and 1945. Surveys indicate that over ten percent of pres- 
ent dwellings (three and one quarter million units) not 
only fall short of minimum standards of decency but 
constitute a menace to public health and safety. In view 
of the age and condition of prevailing housing facilities, 
through further deterioration during the next decade, 
there will be an accumulative need for an additional 
three and one quarter million dwelling units. Erring on 
the side of understatement, it is thus clear a total of four- 
teen million dwelling units is the minimum that will be 
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required in the next ten years. During the boom building 
years from 1920 to 1930, free private enterprise succeeded 
in providing a total of less than seven million new dwell- 
ing units. Is it likely that in the next decade private en- 
terprise will more than double its productivity? 

It might be agreed that the need for housing exists 
without agreeing that it is possible to satisfy the need 
more effectively than has been done up to date. Have the 
individuals who actually need housing the capacity to 
pay for it? Using conservative figures for monthly rental 
based on the lowest new construction costs available 
(whether for apartments or homes) more than one half 
of the families in the United States cannot afford to pay 
an economic rent without some form of subsidy. Millions 
of families cannot even afford the rent of the less than 
adequate dwellings now available to them. 


T is evident that some form of governmental subsidy 

is necessary to satisfy the housing need. Then the 
question becomes not only what is the family’s capacity 
to pay, but what is the government’s capacity to pay? 
The answers to these questions depend ultimately on the 
good judgment and the honest facing of facts by the 
government itself. We must assume that the government 
will not be guided by transient fluctuations of business 
activity and matters of immediate political expediency 
if we are to consider a long term housing program. 

With this assumption, what are the chances that gov- 
ernmental agencies will continue to be concerned with 
the housing problem? Three possibilities will be con- 
sidered here. First, local and state governments will 
undoubtedly continue in such accepted activities as plan- 
ning and zoning, formulating building codes, licensing 
construction, inspecting buildings and the like. Second, 
the federal government will undoubtedly find it neces- 
sary to continue financial aid to housing if only because 
it already has extensive commitments in such agencies 
as the Federal Home Loan Bank, the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Farm Credit Administration (which finances the 
home as well as the farm), and the Federal Housing 
Administration. Third, the federal government could 
continue to undertake the actual construction and opera- 
tion of dwellings, already begun by such agencies as the 
PWA and the Resettlement Administration. 

Of these possibilities, the second seems to be gaining 
the widest support at present. This is due to a number of 
factors, foremost among them the present degree of 
business recovery and the delays in the achievement up 
to date by governmental agencies which have attempted 
actually to provide low rent housing. Another and im- 
portant factor in encouraging governmental financing 
rather than direct construction and operation is the artic- 
ulate and well organized pressure on the part of those 
financial and real estate interests which, carrying inflated 
property values on their books, naturally desire to main- 
tain a housing shortage except where it is to their finan- 
cial advantage to do otherwise. These interests want to 
build only for the income groups which can afford them 
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a good profit. They are using every possible means tc 
secure government aid, in the form most advantageous 


to themselves. They want the government to insure their 


risks, extend them credit on favorable terms and use its 
influence to reduce the cost to them of direct labor in 
building construction. With this assistance, it is contend- 
ed they will recreate a building boom, reemploy millions, 
enhance general business recovery and, incidentally, pro- 
vide much needed housing. In short, they would have 
the government encourage and underwrite an uncon- 
trolled and diffused building boom with no assurance 
that those most in need of housing will obtain it and 
with every likelihood that within a short time the boom 
will precipitate the same kind of depression which fath- 
ered it. 

There is already every indication that public aid to 
private interests will find the government ultimately 
holding a bag full of sour, frozen and imprudent real _ 
estate investments. That this is the case does not mean > 
that the government must altogether abandon housing to 
free private enterprise. On the contrary, if the need for ~ 
low cost housing is to be met, the government must en-~ 
gage directly in the financing, construction and manage-— 
ment of housing. There are many who are skeptical — 
about the capacity of government to carry out such a 
program. About one thing we can not be skeptical: if 
adequate housing is to be provided for those who lack it, 
the federal government is the only agency which can get | 
the job done. Obviously any government housing pro- © 
gram must avoid competition with decent tax-paying © 
property; otherwise it would ultimately defeat its own © 
purposes. 


Federal Legislation 


HE federal government is already carrying on a | 

number of building projects, which are incidental to 
an emergency relief program and hence in charge of 
temporary agencies. Housing slipped in by this back 
door and no one seems to know its status. There is at 
present no national housing policy. 

While it is obviously difficult to anticipate what hous- 
ing legislation, if any, the present Congress will enact, 
several quite detailed programs are already under dis- 
cussion. The bill which Senator Wagner introduced into 
the last session of Congress (S. 2392) called for a per- 
manent housing bureau in the Department of Interior, 
and favored federal aid for strictly public housing enter- 
prise, complete decentralization of power to local hous- 
ing authorities, local tax exemption on housing projects, 
and slum clearances. Representative Ellenbogen intro- 
duced two bills to set up a corporate United States Hous- 
ing Authority, the first one (H.R. 7399) making it 
independent of any department, and the second (H.R. 
8666) putting it in the Department of the Interior. Both 
the Ellenbogen Bills are much broader than the Wagner 
Bill, and provide for direct federal construction, manage- 
ment, and aid for approved limited dividend, cooperative 
or nonprofit agencies as well as for local housing authori- 
ties. Housing on new land rather than slum clearance 
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A huddle of houses in a spec- 
ulative metropolitan real estate 
development (top). Municipal. 
housing in Nuremberg of the 
type for which pre-Nazi Ger- 
many was distinguished (left). 
Hillside Homes, New York, 
(below) a private limited divi- 
dend project built with the aid 
of a government loan under 
state housing board supervision 


Samuel H. Gottscho 


is favored, and it is specifically provided that local taxes 

will be paid unless there is local legislation providing for 

exemption. 

According to a recent article in the New York Times, 
Senator Wagner will sponsor a long term housing pro- 
gram in the present Congress. The report states that the 
senator will propose a separate federal agency backed by 
a first appropriation of $800 million, not to take direct 
title to land or buildings but to exercise a general control 
over local governmental bodies. This is a wise long 
range policy but considering the present underdeveloped 
state of most local housing bodies, it is premature to 
eliminate direct federal participation where there are no 
local governmental agencies to carry on a program. 

Under any circumstances a United States Housing 
Authority even if it has to be nominally located in a 
department, should be as independent as possible. The 
Housing Division of the Public Works Administration 
and the Suburban Resettlement Division of the Reset- 
tlement Administration should as soon as possible be 
brought together in one permanent agency. 

Whatever new legislation is attempted should, of 
course, be related to a long-term housing program. What 
are some of the principles to be recommended in formu- 
lating such a policy? 

1. Congress must declare the government’s policy with 
respect to the degree of public responsibility and the 
extent of public duty in housing matters. 

. This policy must with reasonable clarity define its 
purposes particularly with regard to the income 
group to be aided. 

3. The policy must make explicit the division of re- 
sponsibility and the character of the cooperation be- 
tween federal, state, local and private agencies. 

4. There must be permanent public agencies, federal, 
state and local, designated to promote or carry out 
a housing program. 

5. These agencies should have legally established pow- 
ers and permanent sources of funds, sufficient to 
carry through the intended program. The type of 
aid and the amount of subsidy available should be 
clearly specified. 
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HERE is considerable agreement among diverse fac- 
tions actively interested in the housing problem on 
these five points. But in addition to these basic principles, 
there are some specific considerations which should be 
kept in mind in drawing a housing program: If private 
agencies receiving public aid are set up, careful provision 


must be made to prevent any one from obtaining through 
them more than a specifically limited profit; all public~ 


aided housing must come up to definite standards of 


planning, design and equipment; all subsidized housing: 


must have rent levels controlled so that they will remain 
continuously within reach of those for whom the project 
was intended; all public-aided housing projects should 


wherever possible pay full local taxes; federal, state and’ 


local housing agencies should have the power of eminent 


domain for housing purposes; every project undertaken 


should be large enough to permit adequate neighborhood 
planning and community facilities, and conform to the 
larger metropolitan or regional plan; where state or 
local housing authorities exist, as much power and re- 
sponsibility should be delegated to them as is feasible. 
The last point perhaps warrants some amplification. 
There are at least six fairly separate functions involved 


in the housing process: Initiation and sponsorship; loca- | 


tion and land acquisition; provision of funds (loans, sub- 
sidy or both); design and construction; ownership and 
financial responsibility; management. 


T will be necessary at the outset to permit the federal — 
housing agency to engage in all six of these activities, | 


pending the development of competent local authorities. 
Initiation, land acquisition, design and construction, 
ownership and management ultimately are most satis- 


factorily delegated to local agencies. Sooner or later, — 


funds must be raised locally, particularly for investment ~ 


in self-liquidating ventures for middle-income families. 
Control of limited-dividend or cooperative enterprises 
should also be transferred to state or local governmental 
agencies as soon as possible. 

It is evident that the formulation of a long term hous- 
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ing program is no simple matter. The discouraging pros- — 


pect is that the formulation of such a program will be. 


postponed. However a minority but vociferous group 


has developed in the last few years which will continue © 
to bring pressure on the federal government to engage © 


in direct financing, construction and operation of hous- 
ing. This group has succeeded in rallying to its cause a 
potentially powerful constituency consisting of those en- 
gaged in social work, the labor group, the building ma- 


terials industry, government officials, as well as politi- © 
cians. This group must be reckoned with in determining ~ 


the future activities of federal government in the housing 


field. It is therefore in a strategic position to demand that — 
the government approach the complexities and difficul- | 
ties of the problem by formulating a long term program — 


The growing demand for a permanent low cost housing 
policy in Washington brings public housing into the 
headlines. Next month two articles will continue 
the discussion—one will deal with long range plans 
and possibilities; in the other a manager will tell 
how the first tenants were chosen from the waiting list 
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Meet the Co-Ops 


BY BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


LOQUET, Minn. is 
just an ordinary town 
as Minnesota towns 

go. It is set down in the des- 
ert of blackened stumps that 
stretches across northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, stumps that symbolize the greed and care- 
lessness of the lumber companies which stripped away a 
third of the virgin forests and let the other two thirds be 
swallowed by forest fires that stalked after them through 
the slashes. Out of this desert of stumps the men of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota have hewn their farms. But 
they have done more than wrest a few productive acres 
from the heritage of desolation. Cloquet is drawing the 
attention of close to two million followers of the Amer- 
ican consumer cooperative movement. To these people 
Cloquet is an example of what any town can do. They 
point with hopeful pride to its cooperative, which did a 
$750,000 business in 1934 and almost surely has reached 
the million mark in 1935. A million dollar business 
would be no novelty in a sizable city. But in a town of 
7000 situated as Cloquet is situated, it is phenomenal. 
Cooperation came to these northern states with the 
Finnish immigration during the closing years of the 
nineteenth century and the opening decade of the twen- 
tieth. These Finns moved naturally to the northern for- 
ests. They were men of the forests in Finland, men of 
lake-dotted lands, men who knew this rugged climate 
as the climate of home. They came in as lumber-jacks 
and sawmill hands with the full tide of the lumber bus- 
iness. When that tide receded they were left with black- 
ened stumps as their share of the profits of exploitation. 
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Cloquet, Minnesota, is Mr. Fowler’s start- 
ing place in this story of the rapid spread 
of cooperatives throughout the West during 
the depression—with a 300 million dollar 
business done by more than 7000 US co-ops 


In their own country many 
of them had known another 
way of doing business, a 
way born out of the misery 
and hopelessness of the Eng- 
lish weavers of Rochdale in 
the hungry forties, pushed 
forward by the democracies of Scandinavia and now tak- 
ing vigorous root in our own country. Under it a group 
of people band together to make or to buy something 
they need for themselves. Each puts in enough to buy a 
share or more of capital stock, but each, regardless of 
the amount of his investment, has only one vote to de- 
termine the policies of management. These owners have 
every reason to see that the business is run efficiently, for 
each has a stake in it; they have no reason to try to bid 
up prices, for they are both buyers and sellers. Under 
what has come to be known as the Rochdale principles 
of consumer cooperation the group sells to its members 
and sometimes to others at prevailing prices, avoiding 
disastrous price wars with commercial competitors. A 
fixed rate of interest is paid on the investment in the 
capital stock. After all charges have been met, including 
reserves for depreciation and expansion of the business, 
the remaining surplus—what would be profit in a usual 
business—is divided among members at the end of a 
year, not according to their investment, but to their pur- 
chases. As a result of these “patronage dividends” mem- 
bers get at cost the goods or services they obtain through 
the cooperative. | 

To these Finns in the northern states, cooperation was 
more than an economic system, however. It was a phil- 
osophy of life, an expression of a deep-rooted belief in 
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These trucks do what parcel post failed to do; they skip the middleman, supply goods directly to organized consumers of a county 
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The Cloquet summer institute of the Northern States Cooperative League. Note the number of youthful co-op students 


democracy. In their new homes it began to appear in 
many guises. They were cut off from the rest of the 
world. There were no: movies, no theatres, no dance halls. 
There was a total absence of that great American insti- 
tution, the town hall. Most of the towns were too small 
io afford a town hall. So The Cooperative Hall Associa- 
tions came into being and little frame buildings began to 
appear at the crossroads, the center of the social life of 
the district. In these halls more than anywhere else 
started the wave of cooperative organization of which 
Cloquet today is a typical example. Some of the commu- 
nities were too small and poor to attract a retail mer- 
chant. So the co-op store followed the hall. Thousands of 
unmarried Finns came to the new world and worked in 
the lumber towns. They set up their cooperative board- 
ing houses to feed and house themselves. 

The first co-op store in Cloquet was organized in 1910. 
They called it the Cloquet Stock Mercantile. It had lots 
of weak spots. They were flaws in some of the coopera- 
‘tive precepts. The flaws never got a chance to grow very 
far. In 1918 Cloquet, like dozens of other towns, was 
wiped off the map in one of the most disastrous forest 
fires that the northwest has ever known. That meant 
starting over. As the town rose up again, cooperation 
grew with it. As usual cooperators started with nothing, 
and struggled for some years for mere existence. In 1924 
the present Cloquet Cooperative Society was organized. 
It has grown steadily in both the volume and scope of 
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its services. There was a farmer’s store in the town also, 
not a true co-op. When this wobbled close to the verge 
of bankruptcy it amalgamated with the Cooperative 
Society, and cooperation in Cloquet became a single unit, 
strong, vigorous and progressive. 


The Co-Op as a Going Concern 


HICH brings us to 1934 and the Society’s re- 

markable total of $750,000 in retail sales in a town 
of 7000 serving a not too.thickly settled county. Out of 
the first store has grown the main store with two floors, 
handling a complete line of merchandise required by the 
members; three branch stores strategically placed in the 
surrounding territory, a modern service station and ga- 
rage, a coal yard, a feed warehouse. The 1910 member- 
ship of 121 has grown to 2000, Out of an initial capital 
of $1662 has come an organization employing 48 people 
with a monthly payroll of $4000. Cloquet’s growth and 
cooperation had become synonymous. 

The consumer member of the Cloquet Society buys 
his groceries at the co-op store. Here he buys clothing 
for the family. He orders the winter’s coal from the co- 
op coal yard. If he wants a new car he buys a Pontiac 
or a Plymouth through his Society, which has the agency. 
When he puts it on the road he fills it with co-op gas 
and oil at his own service station. At the end of the 
year he gets back his share of the profit on all these 
transactions in the dividend based on the amount of his 


A crossroads store with a difference. The building, with its stock of goods, is entirely owned by its customers in Maple, Wisconsin 
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purchases. For the most part co-op prices are lower than 
those of the chain store, with no sacrifice of quality. 
The average operating margin for the co-op stores, of 


which Cloquet is an See is around 12 percent as _ 


against the chain store average of 17 percent. In Cloquet 
the Cooperative Society sets the standard for prices. The 
chains try to beat them. Local un- 
its of two big chains have with- 
drawn in the face of co-op com- 
petition. 


PERATING six trucks, the 

Cloquet co-op serves the 
whole county. It handles three 
carloads of feed and flour a week. 
It buys from the neighboring farm- 
ers, all of them co-op members, 
$100,000 worth of farm produce 
each year. The co-op, however, 
means far more than a trading 
center. In the basement of the 
main store is an auditorium seat- 
ing 500 people. Here the members 
gather to make the decisions that 
shall govern and control their So- 
ciety during the year. On other 
evenings it is turned into a fine 
gymnasium for the young people. 
It serves as a hall for community 
gatherings. In conjunction with it 
there is a cafeteria and a library. 
During the winter evening classes 
in economics, American labor his- 
tory and cooperation are held. It 
is the core of a cooperative com- 
munity. 

Cloquet is one unit in a far- 
flung cooperative chain that is 
growing to encircle the west. In 
its immediate area, for example, it 
is one of the 14 cooperative socie- 
ties that have joined together to 
set up the Trico Cooperative Oil 
and Gas Association, which owns 
two bulk stations and five tank 
trucks and serves three counties. 
The story of cooperative whole- 
saling, however, is far wider than 
Trico. 

In 1917 Cloquet sent one of the 
nineteen delegates who met in con- 
ference in Superior, Wisconsin. 
Necessity drove them to that meet- 
ing. Their communities were attempting to operate co- 
operative stores. At the behest of private retailers who 
were feeling the competition of the co-op stores, private 
wholesalers were discriminating against the co-ops. The 
nineteen men met to figure what they were to do in or- 
der to stay in business. They decided that in self-defense 
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they must set up some sort of a wholesale through which 
they could pool their buying power. Then and there they 
took up a collection among the delegates to get the capi- 
tal on which to start business. They collected just $15.50. 

The courage and vision of the cooperators stand out 
against that pitifully small collection. The $15.50 was all 


Courtesy The Cooperative League of 


Some large co-ops go beyond distribution into manufacturing. These two are 
typical. Above, an oil plant owned by 100,000 members in four western states. 
Below, a milling corporation at Buffalo, New York, owned by and for farmers 


Ernest Drake 


they had. There wasn’t any more. The delegates repre- 
sented small and struggling societies Parlin for their 
life. The $15.50 meprecarcd ne determination to carry 
the battle further. They voted to start on that collection. 

Thus inauspiciously the Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale was born in 1917. A friendly newspaper man gave 
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McCormick Co. 
From Texas (Amarillo store, left) to New England (Massachusetts gas station, right) co-ops are flourishing 


desk space in the corner of his office. One of the group 
acted as agent, pooled the orders of the group and sub- 
jobbed them whenever he could drive a bargain. A few 
years later Central, then in a tiny warehouse of its own, 
could not get credit from the largest wholesale house in 
Superior. In another few years Central had to refuse to 
give that wholesaler credit. In 1934 Central went festive 
and celebrated as they moved into the $100,000 premises 
of the aforementioned wholesaler which they had bought 
for cash at a bankruptcy sale. 


ODAY Cloguet’s four stores are units in the chain of 

133 served by the Central Co-Op Wholesale. Through- 
out the chain efficiency and economy prevail. Throughout 
the chain is the same story of growth, of patronage divi- 
dends that have not failed, of memberships that expand 
month by month, of a creeping forest of gasoline pumps 
that have come to stand where the virgin woods once 
stood. They have come, say the cooperators, to challenge 
the kind of exploitation which ripped away the wealth 
of the timber lands. 

In Brule, Wis., where the black stumps are even more 
thickly sown if possible and the land is even harder to 
cultivate, is the Brule Cooperative Society. The store is 
on a crossroads. There are a couple of neighboring build- 
ings beside the railroad station. And that’s all. The whole 
trade of the store is drawn from the sparsely settled dis- 
trict about them. 

The Brule Society came into being fifteen years ago. 
It was started by outside promoters who saw a chance to 
exploit cooperation, sold $100 shares of stock for $125 
and pocketed the difference. After the store had been 
running a year the shares were worth $25. Then the 
society was reorganized as an authentic cooperative on 
Rochdale lines. Shares were priced at $10. They have 
stayed at that price ever since. In the past fourteen years 
the store has paid back $35,000 in dividends to its patrons. 
Membership is growing as rapidly as business. 

When the co-op came to the crossroads there were two 
other stores. The proprietor of one of them remarked 
that the new co-op would make a fine dance hall, and 
predicted that it would be used for just that purpose 
within a year. Two years later that merchant packed up 
his belongings and moved out. The other competitor 
,went bankrupt during the depression. The co-op built a 
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new and bigger store and now operates a modern mar- 
ket on that Wisconsin crossroads. In 1934 it did a busi- 
ness of $84,000. 1935 topped that. 

Drive across Minnesota and you find the stumps thin- | 
ning out to give way to the wide emptiness of North || 
Dakota prairies. But other co-op gas pumps have crept — 
across this treeless land. Here, under the drive of the | 
Farmers’ Union Central Exchange the gas and oil busi- — 
ness is going cooperative. This drive, which really got | 
going only in 1929, has gone forward to such effect that | 
Farmers Union Central Exchange leads in rural distribu- — 
tion of gas and oil through North Dakota, and is in sec- 
ond place as a state-wide distributor, including the cities. 
Out of a total of 55 million gallons of gasoline, kerosene © 
and tractor fuel sold in 88 North Dakota towns, the co- © 
ops sold 17 million gallons. The average co-op plant sold’ 
195,000 gallons in 1934 compared to 98,000 gallon average 
per plant for the largest private company. 


Growth of the Movement 


F you want to understand why, look at one typical 
town where the gas stations of the big companies” 
line the main streets in imposing array. For the most 
part they represent investments of $10,000 and upwards, 
many of them well upwards. The co-op bulk plant and 
filling station is down by the railroad tracks, a modest | 
station on a low-priced piece of land. Yet the co-op leads 
in distribution in the country. Like all co-ops, it has no 
load of bonded indebtedness or mortgages around its 
neck. The capitalization is small. Expansion has been 
financed out of the portion of the surplus earnings not 
returned to members. The plant represents profits saved 
to the consumer, a debt-free plant dedicated to service to 
the community rather than profits to absentee owners. 
Every year a river of profits flows eastward from the 
whole middle west, to pile up into fresh capital to be 
poured into channels of dubious economic value. A share 
of it goes into setting up new plants, with fresh bond 
issues, bigger and better mortgages staggering toward | 
another collapse and the vanishing of more purchasing 
power. 


OW can it be stopped? Ask the co-op members at 
Albert Lea, Minn. They have found an answer to 
the question pondered by learned economists. The co-op 
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at Albert Lea was started in 1925 with a- capital of $500. 
During its ten years it has paid out $252,000 to its mem- 
bers in patronage dividends. It leads as a distributor of 
oil and gas in the county. The main station in Albert 
Lea has four pumps. It is modest and efficient. Around 
the corner the leading private oil company has a super 
service station representing many thousands of dollars 
in bonded indebtedness. It has a grove of gas pumps. 
The company has several other stations in town and a 
string of them across the county. But they run a poor 
second to the co-op. 

The Albert Lea Society operates a string of small, efh- 
ciently run, debt-free bulk plants and pumps across the 
county. It has just built its first $10,000 super service 
station at the county seat. Some capital has been added 
as new members bought a share or two of stock and came 
into the organization, but the real expansion was made 
out of surplus earnings, in addition to the $252,000 paid 
back to patrons. The cooperators in this town declare 
that they have found the way to stop the leakage of 
profits out of the channels of purchasing power. 

Head south, with enough filling stations all the way 
to keep your tank full of co-op gasoline and you will 
find outrangers of this movement. Stop at Minneapolis 
where the Midland Wholesale duplicates the story of 
Farmers Union Central Exchange. In Minneapolis there 
is a fuel oil co-op which started on a capital of $75 two 
years ago. The first year it did a $25,000 business. Last 
year it ran that up to $65,000. It has paid a 5.5 percent 
patronage dividend over the two years. 

From Minneapolis drive down to Kansas City. The 
Consumers’ Cooperative Association moved into a new 
home this year, its fifth expansion in six years of depres- 
sion business. It bought the plant at a bankruptcy sale 
for good hard cash. When the former owner built that 
plant at a cost of $250,000 he scorned the business of the 
struggling co-op as too small to bother with. 
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Travel west from Kansas City, still using co-op gas 
and oil. In Colorado one co-op with 1400 members with 
paid-in capital of $14,000 has $100,000 in reserves, and 
has paid back to the community in patronage dividends 
a total of $650,000. In Boise, Ida. there is a co-op not 
yet two years old which has 2400 members and is doing 
a business of $25,000 a month. 

Turn east to Indiana and there is another of the co- 
operative oil blending plants. This is one of four big 
establishments that are covering the whole west with a 
film of co-op brand lubricants. It is surely a protective 
film, though not the same protective film you read about 
in the advertisements. In all there are 2000 gas and oil 
co-ops in the United States, turning back something like 
$8 million a year to their members in patronage divi- 
dends, writing a stirring story in oil. 


F you tire of gas and oil there are other co-ops to 
study. In Indiana and Ohio you will find a coopera- 
tive development that has revolutionized the. fertilizer 
and feed business. In Lockland, O. is the fertilizer plant 
of the Tennessee Corporation with capacity of 110,000 
tons of fertilizer a year. The Tennessee Corporation is 
not a cooperative but all of its output is sold to co-ops. 
The profits of the middleman have been wiped out. But 
more than that has happened. Freed from the headaches 
of sales problems and collection hazards the Tennessee 
Corporation has found that the co-op way is the efficient 
way of distribution. Their admission is couched in terms 
that leave no room for argument. The co-ops and the 
Tennessee Corporation have a contract, the first of its 
kind in the United States, whereby the Corporation 
agrees to split the manufacturer’s profit fifty-fifty with 
the co-ops. 
In Ohio and in the neighboring states the Ohio co- 
operatives are writing automobile insurance. In the few 
years of its existence the co-op (Continued on page 55) 


Typical of the campaign back of the phenomenal growth of co-ops in the West is this exhibit at a Wisconsin county fair 
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Sketches by two of the eight artists selected in na- 
tional competition to make mural panels for the Post 
Office Department building in Washington. Designs 
were submitted by 142 artists from many states. Those 
reproduced offer an interesting comparison of what 
the individual expression of two men has made of the 
assigned subject of early days in the west. Sketches by 
Frank Mechau, at the top; by William C. Palmer, below 
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Courtesy Midtown Galleries, New York, and Section of Painting and Sculpture, Washington 


Organized to procure good decorations for the public 
buildings constructed by the Treasury Department, its 
Section of Painting and Sculpture now shows the 
results of an active first year. Paintings are appear- 
ing in federal buildings throughout the country. The 
section is not engaged in work relief for artists. Al- 
though some painters and sculptors are appointed, 
most of them submit unsigned designs in open compe- 
tition, a plan devised to give unknown artists the 
opportunity to prove themselves as able as the known 
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BY PAUL WARREN KNISKERN, M. D. 


GC UMBER 27, Number 27,” calls the nurse. 
The clinic is a little crowded this morning 
and “Number 27” does not respond at first. 

“Come in, Donald,” I say. “How are things?” 

Donald wears a big smile, unusual for him. “Every- 
thing’s going pretty good, Doctor. I guess you heard 
our baby came last Saturday—a dandy boy.” 

“What are you going to call him?” I asked. ’m 
thinking of other things beside the name of this latest 
addition to the relief rolls, but my ears perk up at his 
answer. 

“We've named him Normandie,’ Donald announces 
with a touch of pride. 

Normandie (and may Heaven nickname him!) be- 
longs to the third generation of relief recipients. Donald 
is just a boy of seventeen; his marriage five months ago 
was not altogether a matter of choice. His family has 
been on relief four years and Donald belongs to the 
new race of young unemployed, whose only real asset 
is his knowledge of how to get as much relief with as 
little fuss as humanly possible. He is one of many kinds 
we see in the clinic. 

My job is to see that Donald and the other forty-odd 
thousand people on relief in our midwestern county 
receive adequate medical aid. We have been rather hard 
hit by the depression. Our usual relief load is about 
one sixth of our 220,000. Most of them live in one city 
and used to work in factories that have been running 


_ only skeleton crews for five years. Because of this heavy 


load in a concentrated population we are giving a large 
share of our medical relief through this central clinic. 
Each day brings a procession of two or three hun- 
dred. I see all kinds and conditions of men, women, and 
children; emotions of all degrees and colors, disease in 
all its manifestations. No pageant could illustrate life 
more completely. Here comes a little old lady, being 
helped out of a car; her clothes are those of another 
generation, worn with a pride reminiscent of phaetons 
drawn by fine horses. She is brought into my office in a 
wheel chair, her face white and drawn, but still able 
to smile wistfully. She is hiding a huge goitre under 
a high buttoned shirtwaist, and when her coat is re- 
moved, we see that she also has an enormous abdom- 
inal tumor. Her 
chief complaint? 
That she is afraid 
she won't be able 
to make any Christ- 
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Why fear state medicine? this doctor asks. We have 
it now. The need is to revamp the present hodge-podge 
to make it workable for both sick people and doctors 


mas gifts. For years her troubles have been slowly grow- 
ing; there was never money for doctor bills. Now, at 
78, she and her husband must depend on public relief. 
She is far past the help of surgery, so we send her to 
the x-ray department with instructions to give her all 
the treatment she can stand, making a mental note that 
it is a forlorn hope. But to our surprise she comes in 
two weeks later, now on crutches, proudly showing that 
her goitre has shrunk and saying that her back feels 
much better. I have never known a more cheerful and 
appreciative patient. 

Calamities shower on some families. I have in mind 
the Holmes. They are making a brave attempt to wrest 
a living from a poor piece of land in the country. A 
year ago six-year-old Mary, who had been ailing, was 
brought to the clinic for examination. 


HE had many swollen’ glands and a blood count 

that showed evidence of acute leukemia, that highly 
malignant and rapidly fatal cancer of the white blood 
cells. She died a few weeks later. Mrs. Holmes was 
greatly overweight. By patient efforts with medicine and 
diet she lost considerably, until the stork heralded his 
sixth visit. She hopes it won’t be twins again, although 
we think her three-year-old twins are about the best 
ever and so does she. But twins or singleton, Mrs. 
Holmes won't see her new baby clearly, for she is rap- 
idly developing cataracts in both eyes. And she knows 
what that means, because Betty, her oldest girl had 
one, now removed. Mr. Holmes, poor chap, has stomach 
ulcers now and then; who wouldn’t? 

The great majority of men on relief want work. We 
are forced to reject many because of disabilities, although 
they are more than willing to take the chance. A young 
man with heart disease recently was badly disappointed 
when I told him he must not do hard labor because of 
a leaky aortic valve. He has a wife and four children; 
it is More important that his heart be protected than 
for him to earn a living and use up what little cardiac 
reserve he has. The Rehabilitation League is hoping to 
teach him a trade that will make him self-supporting. 

But occasionally we find an out-and-out malingerer 
with what he thinks is a dandy scheme to avoid soiling 
his hands with hon- 
est toil. A husky 
Pole came to my 
office one day say- 
ing he couldn't 
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work because of a leg that was injured in the War and 
was all numb. He pointed to one spot that was entirely 
dead, had no feeling whatever. He did not see a pin 
concealed in my hand, and when I pricked him on the 
“dead spot” he jumped in a very realistic fashion. So 
then he claimed he could not use his hands—his fingers 
were stiff. He held them very rigid in a claw position 
and maintained they were entirely useless. I tried to 
appear sympathetic and told him to unbutton his shirt 
so I could give him a good examination. He had his 
shirt off in no time, so that ended the examination and 
we marked him fit for duty. 

A new patient coming to the clinic is registered 
promptly, questioned briefly and sent to the proper de- 
partment for treatment. His name is looked up in the 
file and he receives a card with a number for future 
clinic visits. We no longer have a line of patients wait- 
ing to register—enough clerks are at the desk to sce 
to that. 


Doctors and Clinics 


HE clinic consists of departments representing gen- 
eral practice and all the specialties. We have a 
laboratory, access to x-ray facilities, and a changing staff, 
including many of the best trained physicians in the 
city. ae 

We have no difficulty in obtaining medical services 
for our clinic. Although the doctors’ pay is small, still 
it is a definite sum of currency of the realm which can 
be counted on. Twenty dollars a month is the least we 
pay, for one clinic a week. Ninety is the most, for daily 
clinics lasting one to two hours. They are paltry sums, 
considering the large numbers of patients treated in our 
still-erowded clinics. Doctors worth $200 an hour in an 
operating room work fifty or sixty hours for less than 
half that sum, and they work as few of them have since 
their interne years. 

Patients occasionally complain that they have a dif 
ferent doctor every time they come to the clinic. This 
seldom is literally true, and as a rule when such people 
are cross-examined one finds they are the same ones 
who used to shop from doctor to doctor in search of 
cures for fancied ailments. Too few of them appreciate 
that the clinic offers them the services of the best physi- 
cians, surgeons and specialists in town. 

The question of clinics long has tried the medical 
profession. Many doctors hate the word; would gladly 
close all clinics. But clinics are as permanent in the 
medical world as the department store in retail trade. 
Every city has office buildings where doctors congregate 
for private practice, not because they love one another 
so much, but because no man can do everything de- 
manded in modern medicine and surgery. 

Our medical schools all conduct clinics, where the 
new graduates learn to work in conjunction with one 
another and to make use of every refinement of 
diagnosis and treatment. And this fact helps explain why 
the medical set-up for relief work varies so widely from 
city to city. Detroit, for example, has a medical college, 
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which provides a small army of senior medical students, 
internes, instructors, and professors of medicine who 
are anxious to have a volume of clinical work for ex- 
perience, teaching and research purposes. They receive a 
salary from the medical college or are investing in an 
education and so compete unfairly with private practi- 
tioners. Our state universities handle hospital patients, 
many of them from remote counties, without medical 
or surgical fees. 

Hence surveys of medical relief costs result in widely 
varying figures. A recent questionnaire to widely sep- 
arated localities on the average medical cost per relief 
family per month (not including hospitalization) 
showed that while some counties spent $.75 others ran as 
high as $4.50. Ours stays close to $1. Part of our low 
cost results from operating our own pharmacy. Our 
drug list contains only about fifty different drugs, put 
up in one hundred forms, including ointments, tablets, 
liquid medicines, etc. It is rare indeed that any doctor 
makes a serious request for something not on the list. 
These common therapeutic agents we buy at the lowest 
market, and we help pay for no trade names or expen- 
sive advertising. The average cost of medicine given to 
any one patient is twenty cents. 

People receiving relief in our county are instructed 
to call our medical office if it is necessary for a doctor 
to make a home call. A nurse is on duty at the switch- 
board at all hours of the day and night. She has a card 
file at her fingertips so she can determine at once if the 
family calling is an authentic relief case or if they have 
been approved for medical care without being on re- 
lief. Callers are questioned closely in an effort to ascer- 
tain if a house visit really is necessary and if not, what 
other arrangements can be made. 


"When In Doubt Send a Doctor" 


ITHIN a few days. after it was announced that 
people could have their family physician, our 
house calls nearly doubled, and the increased number 
has been maintained for a year in spite of all attempts 
to eliminate unnecessary calls. This may mean that peo- 
ple call unnecessarily, or it may mean that they did not 
call before when they should. Perhaps both explanations 
contribute to the increased demand for doctors. At the 
same time there has been a drop in hospitalization, per- 
haps showing that people are more willing to stay at 
home with serious illnesses if they may have a physician 
of their own choice. 
It is difficult to determine by telephone when a call 
is necessary. Our rule is, “when in doubt, send a doctor.” 
A fourteen-year-old girl called one Sunday night and 
asked for a doctor for her brother who had a boil. The 
nurse gave her instructions about caring for the boil 
until the next day when he could come to the clinic. 
Thereupon the mother promptly called the city manager, 
the chairman of the relief commission, and the medical 
director as fast as she could dial the numbers and tell 
her story. She painted an awful picture of a boy with an 
abscess and a girl with a fever, (Continued on page 62) 
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Little Americas 


Innovations in Government by Interstate Compact 
BY JANE PERRY CLARK 


HEN the United States Supreme Court threw 

out the NIRA, it also threw out the present 

possibility of federal legislation controlling 
homework, minimum wages, maximum prices, hours of 
work and child labor except in fields clearly interstate 
commerce. Yet one state alone can touch these problems 
only within its own borders. For instance, beaded bags 
or bouclé suits may be made in Texas for the New 
York market without regard for New York’s labor stand- 
ards. Nor can one state reach through its own criminal 
laws any criminals who get outside its confines. Difficul- 
ties created by state boundaries might be multiplied 
indefinitely. The new unemployment insurance laws pre- 
sent numerous instances in one field. What will happen 
when a worker insured under a Massachusetts unemploy- 
ment insurance law moves across the line to New Hamp- 
shire? Does he lose the benefit of the payments made in 
his behalf when he was employed in Massachusetts? 
Does he receive the same benefits more than once? All 
these questions may involve more than one state. 

To avoid such interstate problems, the states must 
act cooperatively in matters of common interest or of 
interstate competition. This cooperative action may take 
the form of uniform legislation or interstate agreement. 
The forty-six-year history of the Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws shows the slow, coasting 
progress made by any attempt at uniform action, even 


_ by similarly situated states. This is particularly true in 


social legislation. Further, even if states agree on uniform 
laws, they would vary widely because of differing admin- 
istration and interpretation within the states. 

There remains the possibility of interstate cooperation 
by agreement among states. Such agreements are advo- 
cated when Congress for some reason fails to act, even 
though there may be no constitutional obstacles to such 
action. These agreements are also urged when the weight 
of constitutional provisions and judicial interpretation 
have proved so heavy as to prevent effective action either 
by federal or state legislatures. Finally, interstate agree- 
ments are suggested for cooperative state action on a 
regional basis in situations where action by the federal 
government is specifically barred. 

Interstate agreements have been suggested—in some 
cases tried—to develop uni- 
form standards of labor leg- 
islation throughout one or 
more groups of states; to 
control the output of prison 
labor; to regulate the liquor 
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Can agreements between the states break the 
stalemate in labor legislation? Here is the 
heart of Professor Clark’s study of interstate 
compacts, their possibilities and shortcomings 


trafhc; to cut the accident hazards of such industries a 
coal mining; to safeguard the unemployment insurance 
benefits of workers who move from one state to an- 
other; to relate state programs of forest, water or game} 
conservation; to build up joint correctional institutions.) 
universities and medical centers; to develop interstate 
recreational facilities; to establish a regional health autho- 
rity for the Chicago area; to prevent water pollution in | 
New York harbor; to bring order into the New York 
milk shed; to check the flow of “hot oil” in excess of - 
quotas set by petroleum-producing states. 


HESE and many other possibilities for agreements — 

among states are in fact only new applications of an 
old practice. The Constitution of the United ‘States pro- 
vides that “No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation,” and “no state shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, enter tnto any agreement or compact 
with another state.” This negative wording has from the 
early days of our history been held to be a positive 
authorization for a state to enter into an agreement with 
another state, provided the consent of Congress is ob- 
tained. Past use of such agreements, however, differed 
from recent developments. Certain states found them- 
selves in dispute with their neighbors over boundaries, 
cessions of territory, rivers or harbors. An “agreement” 
between the states was the arrangement used to termi- 


“nate such disputes. Gradually a more positive application 


of the method has developed, through such joint enter- 
prises as conserving natural resources or building inter- 
state bridges. The latest extension of interstate agree- 
ments is to the field of social legislation. 

Neither the Constitution nor federal law has provided 
any general course for negotiation, and procedure has, like 
Topsy, just grown. Each party to an interstate agreement 
must have authorization from the state legislature, or 
from the governor, to take part in any negotiation. This 
is usually secured through an act establishing a state 
compact commission. These commissions then meet to 
draw up an agreement, which must be ratified not only 
by the respective state legislatures but also by Congress. 

The machinery is cumbersome, in starting as well as in op- 
eration. In January 1931, Governor Roosevelt of New York 
called a conference of goy- 
ernors to consider unemploy- 
ment. The pressing need for 
some sort of interstate pro- 
gram was clear, but the idea 
of interstate agreement was 
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Nesmith 


The first attempt to solve the problems of the Colorado River was by interstate compact. The final act includes the US Government 


y still inchoate. At subsequent conferences of state officials 


of the northeastern states—New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania—it became apparent that 
the use of interstate compacts might offer one solution 
to some of the problems before the group. Representa- 
tives of those states, meeting as the Interstate Conference 
on Labor Compacts, decided that minimum wage would 
be a good starting point for experiment, since four of the 
states of that group already had minimum wage laws in 
force. A minimum wage agreement was accordingly 
drawn up and signed with considerable ceremony in 
May 1934. Within a month Massachusetts, which had 
been the leader in the movement for labor legislation 
through interstate agreements, gave approval to the ac- 
tion of her representatives in signing the compact. It was 
not until almost exactly a year later that a second state— 
New Hampshire—ratified the agreement. Signing the 
and none of the states has up to the present taken further 
action. 


Competition and the Federal Government 


GOOD deal of significant spade-work has been 
done by this Interstate Conference on Labor Com- 
pacts which grew out of the 1931 governors’ conference. 
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It has accepted a dual responsibility: to remove differen- 
tials in existing labor law and to deal with “those special 
problems peculiar to two or more states.” It was realized 
that few problems are peculiar to two states, that a broad- 
er basis for definition and action is needed. The Mass- 
achusetts Commission on Interstate Compacts in Labor 
and Industry—a member of the interstate group—began 
its work by defining and listing the twenty principal 
manufacturing industries of the states in the Northeast- 
ern group. The lists were almost identical. Then the 
Commission proceeded to note the leading states in each 
of the twenty industries. This revealed that competition 
extends far beyond the regional group. The boot and 
shoe industry, for instance, has active centers in the 
Middle West as well as in New England, and cotton 
textile manufacture is a leading industry in both North 
and South. Gradually, therefore, the number of states 
participating in the interstate conference has grown until 
by June 1935 the circle extended as far west as Colorado 
and as far south as Missouri in the West, Florida in the 
East. The regional idea is developing into the national. 

The Constitution requires the federal government as 
well as the states to play a part in all compact-making. 
While a state, to enter an agreement with another state, 
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must have the consent of Congress, that consent may be 
given at any stage of the procedure. Congress may thus 
take action before the states, or may delay accepting an 
agreement decided on by all the participating states. For 
instance, when New York and Connecticut made a 
boundary settlement in 1911-1912, Congress did not give 
its approval until 1925. Meanwhile the compact to all in- 
tents and purposes had been in effect. 


The Federal Government Plays a Part 


HE federal government may invite states to enter in- 

to a compact. Congress, for instance, suggested the 
negotiation of compacts as a way out of the conflicts in 
criminal jurisdiction among states bordering Lake Mich- 
igan. Congress may go further and initiate interstate ac- 
tion in more general terms, as when in 1934 it gave consent 
in advance to states to enter into compacts “for cooperative 
effort and mutual assistance in the prevention of crime 
and to establish such agencies, joint or otherwise,” to 
make the agreements effective. The interest in general 
blanket consent to be obtained from Congress in advance 
has recently become so great that a few months ago a 
group of states petitioned Congress to ask them to ne- 
gotiate agreements to settle their tax conflicts. 

While consenting to negotiation, Congress may still 
wish to keep a measure of control over the compact. To 
this end, it may designate a representative of the federal 
government to take part in the negotiations, or it may 
insist on retaining the right to look after its own interests, 
no matter what form future developments under an 
interstate agreement may take. For instance, in approving 
the establishment of the Port of New York Authority, 
Congress specified that its own jurisdiction over navig- 
able waters was not to be affected by the negotiation of 
the agreement. 

The federal government may even enter an agreement 
as a participating member. In the early phases of the 
long negotiation of the Colorado River Compact, Herbert 
Hoover, then secretary of commerce, represented the 
federal government in the discussions. He did not, how- 
_ever, actually take part in the negotiations on the same 
footing as representatives of the Colorado basin states 
which were trying—vainly, as far as Arizona went—to 
secure agreement on the disposition of the waters of the 
river. The final Boulder Canyon Project Act specifically 
includes the federal government as a party to the trans- 
action. As the range of federal interests increases, the 
possibilities of federal participation in the negotiation of 
interstate compacts seem likely to increase, even in mat- 
ters of social legislation, which in the past have been the 
sole responsibility of the states. 


Difficulties in the Way 


N the basis of our present experience, it is clear 
that there are many difficulties in the way of inter- 

state compacts in the field of labor legislation. On some 
subjects it is difficult to persuade individual states to try 
to formulate a common policy and plan of action. If 
there is strong industrial competition among them, one 
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state is apt to fear that such an agreement may be used 
by the industries of a competitor state to their advantage. 
Thus Governor Hoffman of New Jersey warned the 
meeting of delegates to the Interstate Conference on 
Labor Compacts last June “not to rush wildly into those 
compacts,” while Governor Lehman told the October 
meetings of the same group that New York would not 
enter into interstate agreements on labor legislation “if 
there is the slightest likelihood” that they would be used 
as “an excuse for leveling down our own labor standards 
to those existing in some of our competing states.” 

The difficulty of setting up the compact machinery 
might be used by opponents of progressive labor legis- 
lation within each participating state to forestall action 
by either state or federal governments. The Interstate 
Conference on Labor Compacts therefore decided not to 
attempt to secure agreements which set higher stand- 
ards of legislation than those of the participating state 
with the highest labor law standards. 

A compact may also serve to prevent federal action. 
At the meeting of the Interstate Conference on Labor 
Compacts held in Harrisburg in the fall of 1934, some 
of the delegates feared that an interstate agreement on 
child labor might be used to delay ratification of the 
pending federal child labor amendment. Action on that 
compact was therefore postponed and a resolution adopt- 
ed to the effect that advocacy of a child labor compact 
should not preclude action by a participating state in 
ratifying the amendment. The matter was left hanging, 
and when the meeting of the same organization was held 
in the fall of 1935, some of the delegates antagonistic to 
the amendment objected to the resolution adopted the 
preceding year. The child labor compact was therefore 
left “for further consideration.” Meanwhile, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, assembled at its convention in 
Atlantic City, sounded a warning that compacts should 
not be allowed to interfere with action on the child labor 
amendment. 

Other warnings have been issued. Governor Lehman 
has spoken strongly against the possibility of a state 
dragging down its own standards of labor legislation to 
the level of states with lower standards, through the 
medium of interstate compacts. For instance, the New 
York child labor law in most instances forbids employ- 
ment of children below the age of sixteen. It should not 
have its level of sixteen lowered to fourteen by an in- 
flexible or ill-worded agreement with states which have 
only a fourteen-year limitation. The minimum wage 
compact raises a warning finger against such a possibility 
by stating that it is not to be used to lower established 
standards or to prevent the enactment of higher ones. 


The Need for Flexibility 
ee then is a new emphasis called forth by the 


new type of situation in which interstate agree- 
ments are today applied. In making an agreement as to 
boundary disputes or river control, the states were con- 
cerned in the past with enforcement of the exact terms 
of a rigid compact. Social legis- (Continued on page 60) 
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The Clash Over Industrial Unionism 


Exhibit A—The Automobile Industry 
BY JOHN A. FITCH 


RGANIZED labor is running a temperature. At 

a convention of the American Federation of La- 

bor, the president of the largest affiliated union 

knocks down the president of the second largest. The 

heads of seven international unions organize themselves 

into a committee to promote a policy rejected by the last 

convention of the parent body. The executive council of 

the Federation writes a letter rebuking the presidents of 

the seven unions. John L. Lewis, chairman of the commit- 

tee and president of the United Mine Workers resigns as 

vice-president of the American Federation of Labor. 

There is widespread speculation about a split in Federa- 
tion ranks. 

All this tumult and shouting is over the issue of indus- 
trial unionism vs. craft unionism. It is an old issue, both 
in itself and in the emotion it evokes. It was settled, the 
leaders thought, by a fence-straddling resolution adopted 
at the Scranton convention in 1901. Yet it burst forth 
with such fury at Rochester in 1912 that, had it not been 
for the skillful intervention of Samuel Gompers, there 
would have been some exhibitions of pugilism on the 
floor of that convention. Resolutions favoring industrial 
unionism were introduced in sixteen of the last thirty- 
two conventions. In each of the last three conventions the 
subject has been discussed with evidences of increasing 
tension. 

- So it is nothing new. In fact, John P. Frey, president of 
the Metal Trades Department of the AF of L, told the 
1935 convention that it was in protest against the indus- 
trial union proclivities of the Knights of Labor that the 
AF of L itself was launched in 1881—54 years ago. If 
now there should be another split, this time of the indus- 
trial unionists in protest against craft unionism, history 
would seem to be repeating itself, in reverse. 

But the recent AF of L Convention shows also how 
history repeats itself directly. A delegation of automobile 
workers offered, in behalf of their newly chartered inter- 
national, the following resolution: “That complete juris- 
diction be given the International Union, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America over all employes in or 
around the plants engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile parts or the assembly of such into the complete 
automobile.” The convention voted the resolution down. 

Thirty-two years before, in 
1903, the Carriage and Wag- 
on Workers’ International 
Union, forerunner of the Au- 
tomobile Workers’ Union, 
came to the AF of L conven- 
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The story of the vehicle makers—from the car- 
riage shops of the nineties to the assembly 
lines of 1936—dramatizes a long struggle 
which is the front page labor news of today 


tion with a resolution which read: “That the Carriage 
and Wagon Workers’ International body be granted full 
and entire jurisdiction over this most ancient craft.” The 
use of the word “craft” was probably inadvertent. What 
the Carriage Workers wanted was jurisdiction over the 
blacksmiths, painters, carpenters and other craftsmen in 
the carriage industry. And the answer of the 1903 con- 
vention was a refusal, just as it was three decades later 
in, 1955: 

It is obvious that an issue 54 years old—accepting John 
Frey’s statement of history—could not have originated 
with the automobile industry. Yet a consideration of the 
problem of trade union organization in that industry 
will go far toward making the issue clear. It was only 
last August that the Automobile Workers’ Union came 
into being, an offspring of Section 7-a of NIRA. When 
the Recovery Act became a law in June 1933, there was 
no effective body of organized labor anywhere within 
the industry. With the passage of NIRA and the promise 
it seemed to carry of protection for men who joined 
unions, an organization movement began, which brought 
men into the unions by thousands. Local unions were 
formed and charters were issued to them by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Such unions are known as 
“federal locals” and are directly affiliated with the Fed- 
eration. This is the customary procedure in the early 
stages of organization in a previously unorganized in- 
dustry. 

Some of the locals grew strong enough to match forces 
with the employers and strikes took place, leading at 
times to collective bargaining arrangements with the 
union, as in the factories of the Nash Company in Wis- 
consin; and to varying degrees of bargaining relation- 
ships in several other plants. 


O far there was no question of jurisdiction. When 

the hectic drive of 1933 was on, in the automobile 
industry, as in other similarly unorganized industries, all 
workers were taken into the federal locals regardless of 
craft or skill. For the moment the only thing that count- 
ed was organization—the union could be unscrambled, 
and its members assigned to their various craft unions 
later. That was still the state of affairs in August 1935. 
At that time the several lo- 
cals, industrial in member- 
ship, sent delegates to a con- 
vention in Detroit called for 
the purpose of effecting a 
change from the status of 
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direct affiliation, local by local, with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to that of an autonomous national 
body, which would take over control of the locals and 
become one of the international unions attached to the 
Federation. 

Two hundred delegates from eighty local unions 
were present at the convention, representing a member- 
ship of 35,000. They came with two dominant ideas in 
mind: that they 
were laying the 
basis for a new 
and powerful in- 
ternational 
union; and_ that 
the new union 
was to be in- 
dustrial in form, 
just as the locals 
were—taking in 
all workers of 
whatever craft in 
the automobile 
plants. 

This second 
dominant idea 
grew out of the 
action of the 1934 
convention of the 
AF of L, which 
had directed 
the Executive 
Council to issue a 
charter to the 
workers in the 
automobile indus- 
try. The notion 
that the charter, 
when_ granted, 
would authorize 
an industrial 


| 


form of organi- 
zation was based 
upon the lan- 
guage of the re- 
port of the resolutions committee as adopted by the con- 
vention. This pronouncement spoke of a change that 
has come about in recent years in the nature of the work 
performed by millions of workers: 


in industries which it has been most difficult or impossible to 
organize into craft unions. . . . Experience has shown that 
craft organization is most effective in protecting the wel- 
fare and advancing the interests of workers where the nature 
of the industry is such that the lines of demarcation between 
crafts are distinguishable. However, it is also realized that 
in many of the industries in which thousands of workers are 
employed a@ new condition exists requiring organization 
upon a different basis to be most effective. 

To meet this new condition the executive council is direct- 
ed to issue charters in the automotive, cement, aluminum 
and such other mass production and miscellaneous industries 
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AF of L president, William Green; Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins; and John 
L. Lewis, chairman of the committee for industrial organization of labor unions 


as in the judgment of the executive council may be neces- 
sary to meet the situation. [Italics mine. | 

It would seem to be a fair assumption that the “new 
conditions” referred to, which required “organization 
upon a new basis,” existed in the automobile industry. 
This assumption seemed to be reinforced beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt when the executive council was direct- 
ed, in order “to meet this new condition,” to issue a 
Giarter 10, 7a 
union in that in- 
dustry. And it 
was reasonable to 
suppose that the 
“new basis” for 
organization 
would be the in- 
dustrial form. 

It is not sur- 
prising, there- 
fore, that dele- 
gates to the Au- 
tomobile Work- 
ers’ convention 
were displeased 
with the charter 
brought to them 
by William 
Green, President 
of the AF of L. 
It gave jurisdic- 
tion over workers 
“directly engaged 
in the manufac- 
ture of parts, and 
assembling of 
these parts into 
completed auto- 
mobiles.” It ex- 
cluded, by express 
limitation, the key 
men in the indus- 
try, tool and die 
makers, who are 
eligible to mem- 
bership in the Machinists’ Union. The jurisdiction granted 
was broader in some respects than the AF of L was will- 
ing to grant the Carriage Workers in 1903 but it was 
narrower than had been expected now. 

Few of the tool and die makers in the automobile in- 
dustry are members of the Machinists’ Union, nor has 
the latter made any great effort to organize them. On 
the other hand, several thousand have joined the new 
union of automobile workers and have no intention of 
going elsewhere. A fair number of them were delegates 
to the convention. It was this fact, together with the 
belief that the Federation had promised them an indus- 
trial charter, that led to sharp dissent and a spirit of 
defiance. 
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“We signed up these men,” said a delegate, “Let the 
craft unions come and take them if they can.” “Not one 
of the craft unions came to help us,” said another, “we 
did the job and we're going to keep our members”; and 
a third, “After we organized the tool and die makers, 
the Machinists came over and claimed them. We said, 
“Youse fellows had thirty years to organize these men, 
and you didn’t do it. Now they’re ours’.” 

The convention voted to “protest the jurisdictional 
awards” to the president of the AF of L, “and if no satis- 
factory settlement is reached through that source to carry 
it to the fifty- 
fifth convention” 
of the Federa- 
tion—the October 
1935 convention, 
already referred 
to. It was further 
resolved “that 
unless these 
jurisdictional 
limitations are 
removed by the 
fifty-fifth conven- 
tion the interna- 
tional officers of 
the United Au- 
tomobile Work- 
ers be, and are 
hereby) in- 
structed to for- 
mulate such 
plans and take 
such action as in 
their opinion 
may seem advisable.” Here is both threat and promise. 

It was in response to this action, that the resolution 
previously quoted, giving to the Automobile Workers 
Union jurisdiction over “all employes in or around” 
automobile plants was introduced at the last convention 
of the AF of L—only to be voted down. Not only was 
it defeated, but so was a more sweeping minority report 
of the resolutions committee directing the executive 
council to issue “unrestricted charters” in mass produc- 
tion industries. 


HE record, such as it is, of previous attempts to or- 

ganize this industry, indicates that the controversy 
between craft unionism and industrial unionism is an 
old story to the automobile workers. The International 
Union of Carriage and Wagon Workers received a char- 
ter from the AF of L in 1891. Just what jurisdiction was 
given this organization is not clear from AF of L re- 
ports, but it considered itself an industriay union and 
claimed jurisdiction over all the workers in the industry. 
At the time of its organization the automobile industry 
had not yet come into existence. The census of 1900 re- 
ported 74,000 carriage and wagon workers, and just 2241 
engaged in the manufacture of automobiles. In 1904, 
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Detroit automobile workers leaving a plant at the end of a day’s work 


there were still only 12,000 workers in the latter industry, 
while in the carriage industry the number of workers 
had risen to 78,000. This was the peak of employment for 
carriage workers. Five years later, carriages and wagons 
accounted for 71,000 workers and automobiles for 76,000. 
From this time on the trends were in opposite directions. 
In 1929 there were 3500 workers in carriage shops and 
447,000 in the automobile industry. 

As the vehicle industry changed its character the union 
attempted to go along with it and began to organize in 
the automobile factories. Not until 1913, though, was the 
word “automo- 
bile” added to 
the title, the or- 
ganization thus 
becoming the In- 
ternational 
Union of Car- 
riage, Wagon 
and Automobile 
Workers. 

Early in its ca- 
reer this indus- 
trial union be- 
gan to have 
trouble with the 
craft unions. In 
1902 the Car- 
riage Workers 
complained to 
the AF of L that 
their rights were 
being invaded by 
the Blacksmiths 
and the Painters. 
Each year, from 1902 to 1905, there was a row with the 
Painters. In 1908, the conflict was with the Upholsterers’ 
Union. In 1910 the Blacksmiths’ Union was in the field 
again demanding that the Carriage Workers should 
relinquish blacksmiths who had joined their organi- 
zation. 

It looked as if these troubles had been ironed out 
when, in 1911, a conference was held of the unions 
interested. At this conference, according to the US 
Department of Labor: 


Acme 


An agreement was reached by which the International 
Union of Carriage and Wagon Workers, already an indus- 
trial union, could proceed with the organization of the 
automobile factories without interference from the craft 
unions. The Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Union was to 
accept the cards of the craft men who desired to transfer 
their membership, and was to concede the right of the craft 
unionists to remain in their respective organizations if they 
so preferred. 

The Painters’ Union refused to sign this agreement 
since, as the executive council of the AF of L reported, 
they did not wish to “modify or hamper” their jurisdic- 
tion, upon which they would “at least in theory, still in- 
sist.” They would not, however, “impede the efforts of 
the carriage workers to organize the trade.” 
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A year later (1912) the Blacksmiths reported that the 
Carriage Workers were violating this agreement. At the 


convention held in 1913 the AF of L ordered the Car- ~ 


riage Workers to give up to the respective craft organj- 
zations any members they had under the following craft 
designations: blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, metal 
polishers, painters, pattern makers, machinists, carpen- 
ters, electrical workers and upholsterers. The remaining 
workers, if any, in carriage and automobile factories 
might join the Carriage Workers Union. The same con- 
vention ordered the union to drop the word “automo- 
bile” from its title and to cease its efforts to organize 
workers “properly coming under the jurisdiction of 
affiliated organizations.” The craft unions had won out 
so far as the Federation went in the new manufacturing 
plants. 

From that time on there was continuous controversy. 
The Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Workers refused 
to change their name. They took a referendum on the 
subject and reported to the AF of L that only six mem- 
bers out of a total of over 4000 had voted for the change. 
Most of their members, they said, were in the automobile 
industry. The craft unions asked to have the charter of 
the Carriage Workers revoked. There were more con- 
ferences. Finally, in 1917, the AF of L convention voted 
to suspend the Carriage Workers until such time as they 
should choose to obey the mandates of the convention. 
In 1918 they were expelled. They immediately reorgan- 
ized as the United Automobile, Aircraft and Vehicle 
Workers of America. This rejuvenated organization had 
3000 members in 1926. In 1929, when there were over 
447,000 workers in the automobile industry, membership 
in the union had dropped to 1500. 


Up to Now 


HIS organization never was much of a factor even 

in the carriage and wagon industry. The largest 
membership in its history was 5500, in 1904, when there 
were 78,000 workers in that industry. Its experience is 
important, however, in its relation to the problem of 
Organization in mass production industries. It was un- 
equal to the task presented by the hostility of the craft 
unions and so it ceased to be a factor in the growing 
automobile industry. 

With competition thus removed the craft unions were 
free to organize in their own way. In 1914 before the 
Carriage Workers were entirely out of the picture, the 
AF of L launched an organizing campaign in behalf of 
the craft unions. The executive council later reported to 
the AF of L convention that the drive was not “as suc- 
cessful as the hope was entertained it would be.” 

The next move came twelve years later, in 1926. In 
that year the AF of L convention was held in Detroit, 
in an atmosphere of Chamber-of-Commerce-created hos- 
tility. At this convention, James O’Connell, president of 
the Metal Trades Department, offered a resolution call- 
ing for the launching of an organizing campaign by the 
unions “interested in the automobile industry.” A sig- 
nificant proviso in the resolution was “that the question 
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of jurisdiction be suspended for the time being, so that 
the desired result sought for in the resolution may be 
accomplished.” [Italics mine. ] The preamble to the reso- 
lution declared that the industry was “without organiza- 
tion, at this time.” 

Conferences were held at AF of L headquarters as a 
result of this resolution. There is no evidence that any 
effective organization movement was launched how- 
ever, and it is certain that nothing was accomplished. 
There the matter rested until 1933 and 7-a came to the 
rescue. 

What developed after 1933 has been sketched above. 
First there was the organization of local federal unions 
on an industrial basis. Then the merging of these local 
unions in an international union, with a charter leaving 
the door open for the craft unions. Then an affirmation 
of the craft union principle by the AF of L. So far the 
situation parallels in many ways that of 1913, when the 
Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Workers’ Union was 
called off from organizing on an industrial basis. 

There are several factors in the present situation, how- 
ever, which were lacking twenty years ago. For one 
thing, the Federation has granted a charter to the pro- 
duction workers in the industry. These constitute the 
great majority of the employes and since they perform 
many different operations the union, even with the 
craftsmen left out, may be regarded as semi-industrial in 
character. 

The new union thus formed has about 35,000 mem- 
bers. That, to be sure, is only 7 percent of the half mil- 
lion workers who are, presumably, attached to the indus- 
try; but it is twice that of the earlier period. Moreover, 
there are now three independent unions in the automo- 
bile industry outside the AF of L which by the time this 
article is in print, may be merged into one. They are in- 
dustrial .in form and they have, apparently, about as 
many members as the AF of L union. So the labor or- 
ganizations at present cover not 7 but 14 percent of the 
industry. In some individual factories, the unions repre- 
sent 60 percent or more of the employes. While they 
have few written agreements in the large automobile 
factories, they have what amounts to recognition and 
definite working arrangements with the Nash Company 
in Wisconsin, the Studebaker Company in South Bend, 
and the White Company in Cleveland. They are re- 
ceived and dealt. with in a number of General Motors 
plants and they have conferences with the Chrysler 
Company. In Toledo, they have signed agreements with 
a number of establishments manufacturing automobile 
parts. The independent unions have manifested consid- 
erable strength at the Pontiac, Hupp, Graham-Paige and 
Hudson plants. 

There is undoubtedly more organization spirit among 
the automobile workers than ever before. That was evi- 
dent in the enthusiasm of the delegates at the organizing 
convention in August. It was evident also in the resist- 
ance to domination by the AF of L which led to the 
appointment, by unanimous vote, of a committee to ap- 
peal to the Federation conven- (Continued on page 64) 
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SEEING AMERICA IN MIRRORS 
BY R. L. DUFFUS 


N the year 1926 Mark 
I Sullivan sat down (or, 

if he is like some of the 
rest of us, began walking up 
and down the room, half- 
praying and_ half-swearing, 
and wondering how in the 
name of the seven virgins of 
Avignon he was ever to hit 
on a good opening paragraph) and began to write the 
history of our times. With the year 1936 as good as ar- 
rived and the year 1935 so battered that it was practically 
historical before it was three-quarters over, Mr. Sullivan 
corrected his final proofs and is now able to give his 
entire attention to saving the Constitution. 

For Mr. Sullivan is a statesman as well as a historian. 
He is no cowled monk, peering through cell windows 
to note that in a given year there was a miraculous rain 
of frogs in Peoria; that in another year the Danes sailed 
up the Hudson and sacked Hyde Park; that in a third 
there was a rebellion in Rhode Island and a great abun- 
dance of catfish in the Mississippi river and its tributar- 
ies. Presidents used to send for Mr. Sullivan. (They 
don’t any more, not in this administration, but that is 
another story.) President Harding, with Mrs. Harding, 
not only sent for Mr. Sullivan but took him into the 
presidential bedroom in the White House and offered 
him a drink. Coolidge also used to send for Mr. Sullivan 
but nothing was said about drinks. Mr. Sullivan was, at 
any rate, in the thick of things, and of course still is, 
though he seems to have given up the idea of keeping 
up with the flow of history. One remembers him, for 
some reason, at one of General Johnson’s early press 
conferences, leaning against the wall, looking very cyni- 
cal, very Republican and smart as a whip. He is all three 
of those things. 

He is also a creature of his own time, which means 
that the critical historian of the year 2036 will not be able 
to take this or any other volume of Our Times at face 
value. To be sure, he tells us that “the method of writing 
history followed in this volume screens out error,” and 
he has taken as great pains as any one could ask to find 
out whether or not Penrose had a hand in picking Hard- 
ing for the presidency, and whether or not the room 
in which Harding was actually picked was filled with 
tobacco smoke. But he is not impeccable, even in small 
details. To squeeze in a single illustration, he quotes as 
being’ new in the spring of 1927 certain lines of the old 
I. W. W. song, Hallelujah, ’'m a Bum. The present 


venerable reviewer knew those lines as far back as Aug- 
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ust 1909, and, after a fashion, 
sang them. (This event took 
place on a small but wiry 
horse, along a lonely road 
south of Aptos, California, 
and no harm was done.) 

However, if I were to 
quarrel with Mr. Sullivan I 
would do so on the ground 
that his outlook is limited, personal and superficial. I 
would give him credit for a narrative quality that makes 
even a trivial episode interesting; for a real feeling for 
the genial and picturesque traits of American life—our 
songs, our books, the varying length of our wives’ and 
sweethearts’ skirts, our little red schoolhouses, the dear, 
dead days beyond recall, the silver hairs among the gold, 
the faces on the bar-room floor; and for a portrayal of 
American personalities that is sometimes as good as any 
of our novelists could manage. But I cannot see anything 
but disproportion in giving more than half of the present 
volume to the careers of two surpassingly uninteresting 
men: Warren G. Harding and Calvin Coolidge. Mr. 
Sullivan has left enormous gaps. He tells us almost 
nothing about that great fraction of our national ice-berg 
which floats below the economic waterline. “The average 
thoughtful American,” he writes, “had, when the World 
War broke out, reached a place where he had attained 
enough material prosperity to enable him to have the 
leisure to reflect on the world about him.” To be sure he 
had—all but eighty-five or ninety percent of him. 

Mr. Sullivan displays a fatherly indulgence toward 
those of his characters who were not convicted and sen- 
tenced by some court—toward Harding himself, for ex- 
ample. Some things that might appear significant to 
others do not seem so to him. For example, one of the 
editors of the Marion Star during Harding’s campaign 
for the presidency “compressed the unspoken and infor- 
mal office rules into a code which, for campaign pur- 
poses, was given out as having been formally written 
out and signed by Harding and as having hung for 
years on the office wall.” Mr. Sullivan contends that “the 
exaggeration was harmless and did not violate essential 
truth.” I contend that the Harding code, as given out, 
was a lie, that everybody concerned, from Mr. Harding 
down, knew it was a lie, and that they ought all to have 
had their mouths washed out with soap. 

The political history of America between 1920 and 
1925, to take the period strictly covered in Mr. Sullivan’s 
final volume, is nothing to be proud of. Business had all 
four feet in politics in those days and the consequent 
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grunting and splashing was no sight for observers with deli- 
cate stomachs. It is a comfort to turn away from our own 
pig-sty and to learn from the thorough and scholarly pres- 
entation of Gustavus Myers that we are no more materialis- 
tic or money-minded than any other civilized nation—and 
never have been. Mr. Myers made a study of foreign (chiefly 
British) commentators on the United States since the time 
of the Revolution. The longer he studied the madder he 
got. Now he takes his revenge, and a fine revenge it is. 

Neither corruption nor the desire for gain, it appears, was 
invented in North America. The British were having trouble 
with the makers of shoddy goods for centuries before the 
first American colony was founded; corruption in British 
politics was a tradition in the eighteenth century, to some 
extent a system in the nineteenth; business corruption is 
much the same everywhere, although in England it is some- 
times dressed up by elevating the corruptionist to the peer- 
age. Attacks on the democratic society of the United States 
began immediately after the Revolution, were most virulent 
as the British Tories faced each new extension of the fran- 
chise in their own country, reached a new peak after the 
World War when foreign investors were asked to pay in- 
terest to us instead of collecting it from us. 

Mr. Myers goes down a list of European commentators, be- 
ginning with a young jackass named Isaac Weld, Jr., who 
honored us with a visit in 1795, continuing through Mrs. 
Trollope, Dickens, Anthony Trollope, Matthew Arnold (one 
of the first British lecturers to earn money by denouncing 
his audiences as mercenary), Kipling, Munsterberg, Shaw, 
Keyserling, Bennett, Wells, Bryce and many another who 
dealt with us more or less leniently. Mr. Myers notes what- 
ever was disparaging, and a good deal was, and then cites 
chapter and verse as to what was going on abroad at the 
time of those visits. The citations show as clearly as any 
one could wish that the love of money and power is one 
of those instincts that bind all humanity together. It isn’t 
any stronger in democracies than it is in limited monarchies 
and autocracies, and I am suspending judgment about Rus- 
sia. All you can say is that the human animal is so made 
that if there were only one of it that one would sometimes 
cheat itself at solitaire. 

Speaking of human animals of course suggests Mr. Thur- 
ber. I have not made up my mind about Mr. Thurber and 
probably cannot do so before this review goes to press. 
Either something is the matter with the human race or 
something is the matter with Mr. Thurber. Either he is 

- incapable of seeing the dignity, beauty and nobility which 
characterize us or else they don’t characterize us. Perhaps 
both Mr. Thurber and the human race are a little to blame. 
I find that I read him (or re-read him, for most of his 
sketches have appeared in this magazine’s uptown competi- 
tor, The New Yorker) with such abandon that I made only 
one note for future reference. This refers to page 17, where 
Mr. Thurber says that when he is with an eagle he always 
pretends that he is not with an eagle, that swallows at twi- 
light scare the hell out of him, but that “pigeons come closer 
to a zero of impingement than any other birds.” I think that 
remark would puzzle Isaac Weld, Jr., Mrs. Trollope, and 
Count Keyserling, although it might not change their belief 
that democracies are vulgar. I think it would make Mr. 
Harding and Mr. Sullivan want to go into the bedroom and 
take a drink, or else it would make them think they had 
just been into the bedroom and had four drinks. 

Mr. Thurber is probably a bitter and disillusioned man 
hiding his pain behind a grease-paint mask. If so we should 
have courses in frustration and disenchantment in all our 
schools of journalism. I only wish his drawings didn’t re- 
mind me so much of people I’ve seen somewhere, including 
an obscure reviewer who gets into my bathroom quite regu- 
larly and shaves himself with my razor. 
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The Gift of Tongues 


TANE ADDAMS—FORTY YEARS AT HULL-HOUSE, with Afterword 

~ by Lillian D. Wald. Macmillan, 459 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. : 

MY FRIEND, JULIA LATHROP, by Jane Addams. Macmillan. 228 pp. 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


rel, eee will inevitably gather about her and those 
rho knew her closely will try in vain to single out 
illustrations that can indicate the genius of her unfailing 
comprehension of the inner life and actions of people.” 


iByaa and phrasing are those of Lillian D. Wald in her 
afterword to two volumes which are brought together in 
one under the title of Forty Years at Hull-House. At the same 
time the publishers have issued at this holiday season Jane 
Addams’ last book, her appreciation of Julia Lathrop..In 
both there are chapters which first came out as articles in 
Survey Graphic as part of Miss Addams’ unfailing partici- 
pation in our work; so that it may be appropriate to under- 
score that special quality of hers in which Survey Associates 
so richly shared. ! 

We can turn to an old phrase which she made luminous: 
the gift of tongues, her great gift as an artist and interpreter. 
Looking back, we are conscious of the advances in commu- 
nication in her lifetime. We can trace the development of 
the telegraph and the telephone, airways and radio, and 
can single out the great inventors, Morse and Bell, Edison, 
Marconi and the rest. Hers was a contemporary genius in 
interpretation, without which mechanical invention gets 
nowhere; for on interpretation hangs that understanding, 
one man to another, one people to another, without which 
democracy must cave in. 

First and most precisely consider the words and images 
that she employed. There was a letter we received at The 
Survey some twenty years ago from John Phillips, at that 
time one of the outstanding editors of New York. He spoke 
of the “fresh-minted passages” in her manuscripts, such as 
reached his desk from no other source. You need go no 
further than the titles of her books to see this gift at play— 
such titles as The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets; The 
Long Road of Woman’s Memory; A New Conscience and 
an Ancient Evil; Peace and Bread in Wartime. 

Miss Addams was wont to say that there were times when 
it was natural for her to write and times when it was 
natural for her to express herself only through action. She 
deprecated the fewness of the books she had written since her 
first Twenty Years at Hull-House, yet there was a shelf of 
them of which any professional writer might have been 
proud. She had written them in the midst of crowded years 
and each was a force which helped make social history. 

One is struck with the variety and play of her treatment. 
In the early 90’s there was the Pullman strike, with its clash 
between an old-time benevolent employer and the workmen 
who lived in his model village. Miss Addams turned to 
Shakespeare for help in unraveling the skein of human con- 
duct and feeling—using King Lear as a prototype for her 
theme of blind and unrequited benevolence. 

Or take her trip to Egypt and her visit to the tombs of 
the Pharaohs. After the archaeologists had done their work, 
she read between the hieroglyphics what had escaped them 
all, primitive concepts of life and death; and the resulting 
article in The Atlantic Monthly was a contribution to schol- 
arship no less than to understanding. 

Or at the other end of the magazine scale, her writing 
for The Ladies Home Journal in a way whi 
tor The | y which caught the 
imagination of millions. She told once of how she went 
about it. In her mind’s eye she saw a farmer’s ywife seated 
at a kitchen table, with its red cloth, and reading by the 
light of a kerosene lamp. She wrote for that reader. 

She brought matchless intuition to bear on an individual 
or a situation and made them vivid, a means for visual- 
izing her thought. In her modern use of parables she often 
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Study for the central figure in the memorial by Walter 
Russell for Mark Twain’s boyhood home, Hannibal, Missouri. 
It will show America’s favorite author surrounded by char- 
acters of his creation who are as well known as any real 
people—Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn and their friends 


seemed to build her generalizations out of them rather than 
use them as illustrations of her thinking. Yet that after all 
is the inductive method of science. But insight and interpre- 
tation were only facets of this gift of hers—which ranged 
further in her apprehension of what lay inarticulate in the 
minds and hearts of others; often vast companies of others. 
This was her widest use of the gift of tongues. And with it 
went that other faculty of hers, of linking words with action. 
So it was that at the memorial service to Miss Addams in 
New York, Ellen Gates Starr, who with Miss Addams 
founded Hull-House, singled out her espousal of peace in 
wartime as the great test of her leadership—a test she met. 

Twenty years ago Miss Addams went from capital to 
capital of Europe, in a world that was dark and walled off 
by war. Dr. Alice Hamilton accompanied her as she carried 
from one prime minister to another the proposal of a neu- 
tral body for continuous mediation. On her return to New 
York, Miss Addams told of her trip and her encounters 
with the statesmen of Europe in an address at Carnegie 
Hall. The newspapers published only fragments of what 
she said. There was widespread misrepresentation of her 
mission and abuse of her activity. We like to remember that 
The Survey carried the address in full, so that a few at 
least might gauge the practicability of the proposal which 
she had put forward—a proposal that we now see, had it 
been acted upon, might have cut the war in half. 

Last June came the celebration at Washington of the 
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twentieth anniversary of the Women’s International League 
for which Miss Addams had made that trip in wartime. In 
contrast to her journeyings two decades before throughout 
a continent stripped of its means of communication, the cele- 
bration included the most widespread broadcast ever made 
for international understanding and cooperation. The radio 
had added new electric wave-lengths to the wings of peace. 
Statesmen and leaders participated from London, Moscow, 
Paris, Tokyo, Washington, paying their tributes to Miss 
Addams, and she in turn acknowledging their part in the 
“long procession of those who have endeavored for hundreds 
of years to substitute law for war and political processes for 
brute force.” 

Here was a new incarnation of the gift of tongues—evi- 
dence, if you will, of the growth of that world consciousness 
which Miss Addams held might prove the contribution of 
our time to the “small handful of motives which really af- 
fect human behavior.” Paut KELLoce 


Why Dictators ? 


DICTATORSHIP IN THE MODERN WORLD, edited by Guy Stanton 
Ford, University of Minnesota Press, 179 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

OUR LORDS AND MASTERS, by the Unofficial Observer. 
Schuster. 389 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ICTATORSHIPS, now so numerous in Europe, are 

often spoken of as throwbacks to an earlier political 
condition and as the signs of a reversal of what we used to 
call the trend toward democracy. The collection of essays 
edited by Professor Ford brings the learning and under- 
standing of seven able scholars to bear upon this question. 
Italy is specially studied by Henry R. Spencer, Germany by 
Harold P. Deutsch, and South America by J. Fred Rippy. 
The general pattern is described by Max Lerner, European 
dictatorships are discussed by Ralph Haswell Lutz. Hans 
Kohn analyzes with penetrating insight the differences be- 
tween Communists and Fascists. Finally, Denis W. Brogan 
gives a quietly optimistic forecast of democracy’s future. 
“Democracy in Western Europe and in the United States is 
holding its own better than its enemies thought likely, be- 
cause the first force of the attack has been spent without 
carrying any of the main positions and without any of the 
rival systems giving such palpably superior results that con- 
version necessarily follows.” 

Professor Lutz says, “The breakdown of modern democ- 
racy has made possible the dictatorships of today.” But a 
few pages further on he says, “No dictator has yet succeeded 
in making himself the ruler of any well organized European 
democracy.” Nor does anyone offer any evidence that any 
social group in which democracy has actually been achieved 
is likely at the present time, or in any predictable future, to 
abandon its democratic principles. 

The dictatorships studied are not so much an anachronis- 
tic reversal of history as they are the results of using mod- 
ern techniques to satisfy a perennial tyrannous impulse that 
is always ready in a general crisis to strike for power. The 
duces and Fuerhers are new types; instead of coercing the 
people directly in the ancient fashion, they coerce them by 
their control of all the instruments of public opinion. In 
making such facts clear, these essays are very useful and the 
book deserves wide reading, particularly by those impatient 
ones who talk of democracy’s failure and the decline of 
rationality in politics. 

Little need be said about Our Lords and Masters. Who- 
ever he is, the Unofficial Observer has made it impossible 
to have much respect for his opinions. He writes in that 
peculiar mixture of snobbishness and envy most often exem- 
plified in Sunday newspaper supplements of the lower sort. 
He knows the secrets of all the great ones of the world and 
the answers to all the questions. But his od:ter dicta on such 
matters of sociological importance as population trends are 
entirely unscientific and that throws considerable doubt on 
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his ability to penetrate the arcana of diplomacy and govern- 
ment. Those who want a fat book, generously illustrated 
and full of unreliable, cleverly phrased political gossip can 
find it in Our Lords and Masters, but it will not help the 
serious reader to understand the past, the present, or the 
future. 

It will be an interesting development in American litera- 
ture when a few artists as clever as the Unofficial Observer 
learn to use their cleverness in making known to the public 
such sober truths as are to be found in the Ford collection. 
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A Free Agent in Russia 


I WRITE AS I PLEASE, by Walter Duranty. Simon & Schuster. 350 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


{ez your Uncle Peter were a man of acute observation, wise 
in the ways of Europeans, a master in the art of telling 
stories, ever curious to learn new things about -places and 
people, and he were to spend years in Poland, Latvia and 
Soviet Russia and send home twenty-six long, sincere letters, 
they might resemble the chapters of Walter Duranty’s book. 
But surely nobody else is quite like him. His writing is like 
lively, honest conversation in which profound truths come 
out in simple phrases. 

Duranty’s achievement as foreign correspondent of the 
New York Times, his impartiality in handling one of the 
greatest news assignments in history, have long been known. 
The personality he has suppressed in his dispatches flows 
through this rambling narrative of what he heard, saw and 
felt in a land that has never lost its fascination for him. This 
must not be taken as merely another volume of “truth about 
Russia.” Duranty is an Englishman who sees all the big 
issues in a conflict without ever missing the thousand inci- 
dents, the minor tragedies, the jests of Fate, that make up 
war or a vast social experiment. His book is without logical 
sequence, but always vital with the reality and excitement 
of the time and the place. It is alive with portrait sketches, 
thumb nail biographies of army officers, writers, diplomats. 
This man knows the irony of the triumph of truth over tradi- 
tion and academic belief. His friend Bolitho told him: “The 
majority of people and the majority of opinions are nearly 
always wrong about everything.” So this individualist Dur- 
anty felt from the beginning that the Soviet government 
had a great future. Blood-curdling days in the Volga fam- 
ine, the knowledge that “no soil could have been less pro- 
pitious for an experiment in Marxian Socialism,” never 
blinded him to what was done and why. A reader’s present 
interest in Russia is no measure of the enthusiasm this book 
will awaken. 


New York Sun Crayton HoacLanp 


The Big Board 


THE SECURITY MARKETS—Awn Investication or THE ROLE oF THE 
Security Markets 1n AMERICAN Economic Lire, edited by Alfred L. 
Bernheim_and Margaret Grant Schneider. Twentieth Century Fund. 
865 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


END aaa wanting to learn something about stock ex- 
change matters can learn a great deal from this Twen- 
tieth Century Fund study. The work does not limit itself 
to the secondary market of the exchange, but, as the title 
implies, deals also with the primary marketing of new issues. 
However, the space given specifically to this subject is 178 
pages, and the space given specifically to stock exchanges is 
350 pages. Consideration of the primary market is essential- 
ly auxiliary to consideration of the exchange. And the work 
leads up to the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, rather than 
to the Securities Act of 1933. It enlarges and supplements 
the earlier book of the Fund under the title Stock Market 
Control, published in February 1934, before the passage of 
the Securities Exchange Act. That book presented a number 
of recommendations. The statute includes in its provisions 
some of these recommendations; in fact it runs generally 
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along lines set forth in the Fund book, including authority 
to regulate over the counter markets. _ ; 

Writing the book was itself a syndicate operation, with 
Alfred L. Bernheim, director of survey, as syndicate mana- 
ger, and seven staff contributors, thirty economists and asso- 
ciates as participants. The work, however, was well planned, 
and the result coherent, in this respect, indeed, a remarkable 
achievement in view of the difficulties of multiple author- 
ship. Its scope appears from its five divisions of the sub- 
ject: 1—The Functions of the Security Markets; 2—The 
Place of the Security Markets in the Economic Structure; 
3—The Organization and Operation of the Security Mar- 
kets; 4—Informing the Investor; 5—Stock Market Control. 
It adds appendices including statistical and other informa- 
tion, and an extensive bibliography. : 

Casual readers looking for the entertaining information of 
popular periodical journalism would hardly persevere 
through all the pages. They are for those already familiar 
with the subject and for those who want to dig into it. The 
conclusions may not all be right. The book is, nevertheless, 
an important work, the most comprehensive that has ap- 
peared. 


New York City Hastincs Lyon 


Destiny and Disease 


DESTINY AND DISEASE IN MENTAL DISORDERS, by C. Macfie 
Campbell, M.D. W. W. Norton. 207 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 


N these Salmon lectures, Dr. Campbell suggests that to- 
day, as in Classic Greek tragedy, man is beset by the Fate 
of necessities and circumstances which he cannot escape. 
Modern psychiatry views man as an object of natural science: 
not alone an aggregate of facts worked out by special sci- 
ences, but as a unit integrated from its parts and character- 
ized by symbolization or thought. Any exclusive experimental 
method is replaced by the concept of man as a being with 
attitudes and beliefs, an individual with a life history, to be 
understood in terms of the events and factors that play a 
role. Dr. Campbell gives us this interest in the human per- 
sonality grappling with the special difficulties of his individ- 
ual destiny. 

In Section I, he surveys the trends: from an interest in 
pathology (syphilis as a prototype), through a knowledge of 
special parts of the nervous system and their functions in 
health and disease, to a period of classification, with a final 
arrival at a realization of the need for dynamic understand- 
ing. This latter debt we owe to Meyer in this country, Jung, 
Freud, Pavlov and others. As psychiatric knowledge grew, 
society began to seek its contributions to an understanding 
of problems confronting school, court, industry and general 
medicine. 

Section II analyzes a large series of life histories of schizo- 
phrenics, classifying somewhat simply the disease manifesta- 
tions along lines of the patients’ own needs and solutions. 
We see his non-adaptive turmoil, his lack of response to the 
external world, and his distorted world pictures (stupors, 
wish fulfilling phantasies and accusations). 

Section III demonstrates our kinship with the schizo- 
phrenic. A biographic account of historical characters, with 
anecdotal appeal, demonstrates clearly the same dynamics, 
problems, and solutions of human adaptation. 

Even if one yearns for a further statement of the respon- 
sibility of the psychiatrist as physician, for a greater focusing 
of the case material and the specific medical issues at stake, 
and for an elaboration of the manner in which psychiatry is 
dealing with (as well as sorting, classifying and interpreting) 
this mass of psychobiological data, none the less one is grate- 
ful for a lucid story of the progress of psychiatric interest 
away from nosology to the humanizing of the patient and 
his illness. Tuomas A. C. Renniz, M.D. 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic 


This is the book 
the doctors study 


A MANUAL ON SEX WHICH THEY PRESCRIBE WITH 
CONFIDENCE TO THEIR MARRIED PATIENTS 


4 byes ARE over a thousand books on sex and marriage now in print, 
but when your physician wants to give you the sanest and fullest 
information about the physiology or technique of the sex act in marriage he 
prescribes a book he’s sure of, the one he himself has studied. Since 1926 
that book has been the great work of a distinguished doctor from Holland 

. a book entitled Ideal Marriage, by Dr. T. H. Van de Velde. Written 


originally for the medical profes- 
sion, Ideal Marriage was primarily 
addressed to doctors and to married 
men. It has since been translated 
into nine languages and acknowl- 
edged throughout all Europe as the 
outstanding work in its field. In 
the decade since its publication 
it has: 


1. altered the thought of physicians, 
2. improved the technique of husbands, 
3. taught men and women how to make 
love to each other, 4. made them under- 
stand why equal rights mean equal joys 
in sexual union, 5. brought a vigorous 
and harmonious sex life to married 
adults by revealing the basis for perfect 
mating, 6. taught men and women how 
to become more attractive to each other. 


The wisdom of this famous Dutch 
gynaecologist is equalled only by the 
clarity and beauty of his prose. His 
book is sober, sound, scientific, yet it 
uses simple language that everyone can 
understand. It is distinctly not a book 
for vicarious thrill-hunters; it is in- 
tended solely for the aid and assistance 
of married people seeking the basis of 
true happiness in their sexual relations. 


It covers, fully and frankly without 
exception, every aspect of the subject 


Ideal Marriage 


ITS PHYSIOLOGY AND TECHNIQUE 
BY T. H. VAN DE VELDE, M.D. 


352 pages, with eight plates in color, and an introduction by 


Dr. J. Johnston Abraham. $7.50. 


. . everything which married people 
have a tight to know. Here is a brief 
list of some of the many hundreds of 
vital subjects treated: The doctor as 
adviser; inadequacy and egotism of most 
husbands; apparent coldness of their 
wives; sexual physiology and anatomy; 
sexual differentiations; the husband as 
permanent lover of his wife; evolution 
of the mating impulse; suggestion and 
auto-suggestion; stimulation; the sense 
of taste; the sense of smell; the sense 
of sight; the sense of touch; the success- 
ful technique of love; prelude; love- 
play; communion; afterglow; coquetry; 
flirtation; the kiss; caresses; positions; 
bodily hygiene; duration of the sex 


‘impulse; frustration; change of life; 


menopause; the honeymoon; a warning 
to husbands; etc., etc. 


Special Examination Offer: 


Mattied men and women, those con- 
templating marriage, and physicians 
or other qualified professional 
persons may return this book for 
complete refund within ten days 
if it does not answer their require- 
ments fully. 


ERE is what some famous 
authorities say about IDEAL 
MARRIAGE: 


“The best of the many books on the 
technique of relief for marital in- 
felicity because it is matter-of-fact, 
clear, and plain, because it is prac- 
ticable, and gives advice that can be 
understood and followed.’”—MILEs 
J. BREUER, in Social Science. 


“There is little doubt that its gen- 
eral circulation would do more to 
lessen divorce and conjugal unhappi- 
ness and to promote successful family 
life than all the religious exhorta- 
tions from Moses to Manning.”— 
HARRY ELMER BARNES. 

“This is a highly civilized book.’— 
American Journal of Psychiatry. 
“Should be read by all physicians 
who are seriously endeavoring to 
better the lot of their patients... . 
Can unhesitatingly be recommended.” 
—The Journal of Laboratory and 
Clinical Medicine. 

“Dr. Van de Velde handles a diffi- 
cult subject with dignity and charm 
of manner, avoiding the dangerous 
boundaries of the erotic and the 
sentimental.’”"—The Commonwealth 
Review. 


TO: COVICI @ FRIEDE, Publishers 
432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


r 
I 
I 
1 Send me IDEAL MARRIAGE as described in SurvEY 
ij Graruic. I will pay the postman $7.50 plus postage. 
| I understand that if I am not in every way satisfied 
| with this book I may return it to you within ten days 
1 for full refund. (IDEAL MARRIAGE will be sent 
1 post free if you enclose remittance.) 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Use this Coupon’ 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE INTERPRETED FROM A 
DIFFERENT ANGLE IN THE NEW BOOK 


SAFEGUARD 
PRODUCTIVE 
CAPITAL 


Bank credit deflected from production of goods and 
employment of labor by recurrently inflating ground rent and 
heavy taxation—Credit thus piles up abnormally.—Interest 
rates fall and credit goes into stock speculation.—Real issue 
today is productive capitalism vs. finance capitalism.—Can 
be dealt with only by transferring taxation from industry and 
improvements to ground values.——No exploitation of labor 
by capital in absence of ground monopoly. 


Minneapolis Tribune: “A sensible suggestion. ; 
Seems to fit the picture of what industry needs today.” 

New York Investment News: ‘Non-technical and 
should interest any one who is concerned with reducing 
taxes on industry.” 


A new approach to the business and agricultural 
problem by Louis Wallis, author of “The Struggle 
for Justice’ and othet volumes dealing with economic 
forces in world history. 


All booksellers, 75 cents 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN &CO., Garden City,N. Y. 


* Unusual policy provides the 
money for: Semi-private hospital 
room ® Nurse @ X-rays @ Medi- 
cations @ Dressings @ Use of 
operating room, anesthesia, etc. 


No more worry about emergency hospital expenses. No unnecessary 
delays. Your First Mutual policy repays the bills. Costs only a few 
pennies daily. Every year, 1 out of every 18 need hospital care. Will 
you “take a chance” on sudden, unexpected bills—or know they will 
be paid for -under this remarkable new protection? Any child, any 
man or woman below 60 and in good present health may apply. Write 
for full details and application form. 


FIRST MUTUAL HEALTH INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. 175B Wilmington, Del. 


HAVE YOU op 
Property to sell 
Cottages to rent @ 

Advertise in the Classified Section of SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Rates: 30 cents a line, $4.20 per inch 
For further information, write to ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19TH ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


TAXATION! 


A formula to protect capital, promote progress. 50c prepaid. 


SAMUEL F. PARKER 


3401 8th Street Riverside, Calif, 


A Hopeful, Creative, Realistic Economist 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS, by Stuart Chase. Macmillan. 296 pp. 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


AX LERNER has remarked that Stuart Chase has be- 

come an institution. If so, he is one of those institu- 
tions like child labor which is recognized without being 
accepted. But here certainly is a thinker who talks the com- 
mon language, refuses to be bogged in passion-evoking 
“isms,” starts with contemporary facts and pursues a total 
logic which is unanswerable to an unprejudiced mind. 

Surely Mr. Chase’s chapter on “Six Studies of Capitalist 
Decay” is in its cumulative effect a devastating indictment of 
the system of wealth production to which we are all condi- 
tioned by long habit. And surely his outline of the trend 
toward public responsibility for economic operations is ir- 
refutable. I believe a stronger case might have been made for 
the creative strength of human nature under different insti- 
tutional conditions. A more daring affirmation might have 
been made for the possible application of better adminis- 
trative technique and management methods under a non- 
acquisitive society. 

If Mr. Chase is more interested in ends than in means, 
that is perhaps forgivable. His discussion of the power and 
pressure factors in social change is not adequate; as has been 
true of his earlier books. Also, I for one am convinced that 
the democratic process and the attainment of a decent 
standard of life for all are not two facts but two aspects of 
the same fact. Dictators cannot produce the latter—not 
because it is an end impossible for them to attain materially. 
But it is an aim from which they are morally bound to shrink. 

But the dominant note of the book is overwhelmingly 
hopeful, creative and realistic. Here is political and economic 
pamphleteering of a high order. May it facilitate the trend it 
describes by peaceful penetration. Orpway TEAD 


A Rebel Poet 


THEORY OF FLIGHT, by Muriel Rukeyser. Yale University Press. 
86 pp. $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HEE are poems from a ‘rebellious heart and an ener- 
getic, brilliant mind. They glow with the white fire of 
authentic indignation, an indignation so sustained that it 
would crack the hardest shell. 

At twenty-one, Miss Rukeyser has little time for tender- 
ness. She is a dynamo of modern revolunionary thought 
which needs no warmth from the sunset of older forms. 

Through the book streaks the tribute to technological 
glory that her title suggests. With symbols and rhythmic 
patterns she sets this against the misty, drug laden atmos- 
phere of common existence. An airplane’s flight against the 
exaggerated close-up of a movie kiss! 

Some readers may find that the sheer pressure of her 
words occasionally wears down an idea. This may be a fault 
of youth, but it does not dim her bright power. The sharp 
outlines of a poem like The Lynchings of Jesus remain un- 
forgettable and clear. If in this she seems a bit conventional 
in her review of revolutionary forces down the ages, there is 
nothing secondhand or trite in the burning passion of her 
lines. They are new and alive. HiLpEcarDE FILLMORE 


The Negro in History 


BLACK RECONSTRUCTION, by W. E. B. DuBois. Harcourt Brace. 
746 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Spee book is the impassioned outburst of a sensitive 
scholar’s long brooding over the miswritten and unwrit- 
ten history of a people and a period. Its 746 pages are docu- 
mented with records of convincing authenticity which, in 
their revelation, mock the insincerity or blindness, or both, 
of a long line of American historians. It is more than a his- 
torical treatise; it is brief, brilliant and alive with emotions 
outraged by what is conceived, not without strong justifica- 
tion, as a vast “conspiracy of silence.” Convinced of wrong, 
the author feels no sentimental compunction to condone, or 
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obscure, or rationalize the stupidities, the monstrous errors 
and misjudgments, the reprehensible habits of statesmen 
whose prejudices helped confound one of the most vital 
periods of American history. 

The book is misnamed. It is “black reconstruction only in 
the sense that this phase of the neglected history of a period 
is given greater and more impressive prominence. Its thesis 
is vastly broader: it is an economic interpretation of Ameri- 
can history which is. distressing and disturbing in fumbled 
opportunity. The major thesis of the book is that the result 
of the Civil War was an enfranchisement of labor, black and 
white, but the entrenched bigotries of the “landed oligarchy” 
and the ignorant racial prejudices of white labor so weak- 
ened the strength of labor as to render it helpless before the 
forces of industrialism and capitalism. In the end the one 
opportunity for a dictatorship of labor in the South collapsed 
before organized and triumphant capital. 

The book will be read with profound resentment by many 
who have been reared on the conventional histories. Its bitter 
biting scorn, its poetry, its trenchant interpretations, as in- 
furiating as they are disturbing, will undoubtedly prompt 
historians to retort. The interpretations are at points chal- 
lengeable, but the long ignored documents of official record 
sent into this flowing text will undoubtedly demand a new 


accounting. Cuartes S. JoHNsoN 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Great Humans 


THE STORY OF THE HUMAN RACE: A BrocrRaPHicaL OUTLINE OF 
History, by Henry Thomas, Ph.D. Winchell-Thomas. 560 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IE) estan THOMAS unfolds the progress of humanity 
through the medium of the personalities and ideas of 
major thinkers, statesmen and adventurers of human his: 
tory. The point of view is that of an advanced rationalist 
and humanitarian who has little sympathy with intolerance, 


bigotry and brutality. The style is clear and vivid and the ‘ 


book deserves as wide a reading as that bestowed upon Dur- 
ant’s “Story of Philosophy.” Since there are about four times 
as many personalities selected as were studied by Durant, the 
sketches are more brief but the canvas is far broader. Typical 
captions will indicate the approach and the selections— 
“Buddha, the Atheist Who Became God,” “Alexander, Who 
Tried to Divide the World between Himself and God,” 
“Epicurus, the Smiling Pessimist,” “Constantine, the Chris- 
tian with a Pagan Soul,” “St. Francis of Assisi, a Catholic 
Rebel,” “Leonardo da Vinci, Master of Arts and Sciences,” 
“Machiavelli, the Devil’s Disciple,” “Voltaire, the Black 
yw Sheep of the Human Family,” “Charles Darwin, Who In- 
troduced us to our Ancestors,” and “Lenin and Gandhi, the 
Forerunners of a New Age.” The book might well become 
a best seller. It is vivid and dramatic and the point of view 
one designed to promote a more intelligent concept of the 
human adventure. Harry EtMer Barnes 
New School for Social Research 


Reform and Reaction Through Law 


CIVILIZATION AND THE GROWTH OF LAW, by William A. Rob- 
son. Macmillan. 354 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ie has been puzzling, in an England whose bench is 
adorned by such consummate artists as a Scrutton, to 
find jurisprudence, for decades, a near vacuum. Of recent 
years the situation begins to change. We find good work 
appearing over the signatures of Allen and Goodhart, and 
especially Lauterpacht and Manning. Robson’s present vol- 
ume is hardly to be added to that list, save as a symptom. 

Its scope is huge. Despite the labor that went into it, inac- 
curacies in consequence abound. Nor are all the interpreta- 
tions sound, nor all the judgments wise. 

But it is an interesting enough book. It should stir law- 
yers somewhat out of self-complacency. It hammers home 
the need for criticism of their trade and training. It should 


$2 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 52 


§ jose Sinart 


vas The Editon 
S 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS and HELEN MCAFEF, 
with the active cooperation of four distinguished 
Editorial Councillors—JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, 
EDGAR S. FURNISS, ALVIN JOHNSON and WALTER 
LIPPMANN. 


IN THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Jefferson in America Now—CHARLES A. BEARD 
Labor and the Government—SUMNER H. SLICHTER 
A Clarifying Foreign Policy—SAMUEL F. BEMIS 
Mark Twain—WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Four Poems—ROBERT FROST 
Can We Improve the Public Service?— 
LEONARD D. WHITE 
Films of a Moonstruck World—RICHARD WATTS, JR. 
Tearing Down the West—ERNA FERGUSSON 
Christmas in Ecuador—RICHARD C. GILL 
The New Ireland—SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
Wedding of the First-Born (Story)—JO PAGANO 
A Letter from England—JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
20 Reviews of 27 important non-fiction Books. 


NEWTON D. BAKER: “I read The Yale Review con- 
stantly from cover to cover. I know of no other American 
periodical which compares with it in breadth and value.” 


STEPHEN P. DUGGAN: “It appears to me that not 
merely a scholarly but an ordinarily intelligent American 
would have difficulty in keeping abreast of the move- 
ments in the intellectual and spiritual life generally of 
America without subscription to The Yale Review.” 


MARY E. WOOLLEY: “The Yale Review is one of the 
periodicals which I should be most unwilling to give 
up. I await its coming with eagerness and always read 
it with deep satisfaction.” 


$2 INTRODUCTORY OFFER $ 
A YEAR AT HALF PRICE 


To THE YALE REVIEW 
New Haven, Conn. 


I wish to take advantage of your 25th Anniversary Introductory 
Subscription Offer to New Readers, beginning with the Silver 
Anniversary Number. [] Christmas Number. I enclose:[] $2 for 
One Year. [$5 for 2 Years. [] $7 for 3 Years. (Regular rates: I 
Year $4, 2 Years $6.50, 3 Years $9.) 
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also do much to give them pride, for it charts with some 
suggestiveness the ranging effects of some legal ideas on 
phases of civilization’s growth. 

“The object . . . is to depict the interactions between 
people’s ideas about the universe on the one hand and the 
laws and government of mankind on the other. I have en- 
deavored to show how legal and political institutions have 
been influenced by magic, superstition, religion and science; 
and how these great forces have in turn been influenced by 
the law... . The turmoil and conflict of our own age seem 
more incidental and less senseless and overwhelming when 
seen ... against the slow march of events through . . . time.” 

The object has been better approximated than, for in- 
stance, by Zane. The defects of the books are such things as 
failures to note that the Mohammedan style of legal exegesis 
decried by Bryce is typical of half the work of the modern 
Anglo-American brief-writer; undue reliance on dubious 
sources; the infusion of the writer’s ethical biases into occa- 
sional descriptive statements; and the like. The virtues, 
apart from lively writing, are such things as Robson’s insis- 
tence on religious components in Roman Law; the neat 
description of the mistranslation of pAysis and nomos into 
natura and lex, and possible effects thereof; the perception 
that “custom” is a matter not often of the nation, but more 
commonly of group or class within it; and the recognition 
that Natural Law is an instrument not only for revolution- 
ary reform but also for reaction. 
Columbia University School of Law 


Men and Labor Unions 


THE CLOTHING WORKERS, by J. Hardy. International Publishers. 
256 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


M& HARDY’S The Clothing Workers is a swiftly drawn 
picture of their background, working conditions and 
the development of their union organizations, but obviously 
is designed as a vehicle to present his case for the Needle 
Trades Workers’ Industrial Union against the leaders of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, Cap and Cloth Hat Workers and Interna- 
tional Fur Workers’ Unions. He wants a “class-struggle 
program,” condemns what he terms the “class-collaboration” 
policy of the clothing workers unions, for which he criticizes 
Messrs. Hillman, Dubinsky, Hochman, Zaritsky, Zimmer- 
man and others. It is not unfair to Mr. Hardy to say that 
he demands a revolutionary class-struggle program as the 
primary objective of union organization, with higher wages 
and better working conditions as incidental objectives. 

But the unions and leaders he condemns are under the 
necessity of making higher wages and better working and 
living conditions their immediate objectives and policy, and 
their achievements have been notable. He is compelled 
by the record to say that “The Amalgamated” has estab- 
lished “‘new land marks in American labor history.” Review- 
ing the last twenty-five years of strikes and struggle Mr. 
Hardy says the results are “permanent and effective unions 
through which the workers in the various branches of the 
industry increased the size of their pay envelopes to the 
point where average weekly earnings of $35.00 to $60.00 
during the season were not uncommon.” 

Still he concedes no credit to the leaders. He charges them 
with a peace policy and yet lists a long series of lockouts 
against which they called and won strikes. 

The technique is familiar. It is propaganda at its worst 
when Mr. Hardy diverts attention by saying that “Hillman 
occupied well paying berths in the government.” Hillman 
never accepted pay as an NRA official but remained the vigi- 
lant and effective representative of all labor. The integrity of 
Hillman, Dubinsky and other clothing workers’ leaders is 
best revealed in the events which Mr. Hardy unavoidably 
reports in a history of their organizations. 

National Recovery Administration Merve D. Vincent 
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Three Women 


IF THIS BE I, by Margaret Deland. Appleton-Century. 227 pp. Price $2. 
THE LIVING OF CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, An Avrto- 
BIOGRAPHY. Appleton-Century. 341 pp. Price $3. 
JANE ADDAMS, A Biocrapuy, by James Weber Linn. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 457 pp. Price $3.50. 
All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ié is not any catalogue of achievement that need concern 
us in these three new biographies. Helena Ritchie and 
The Iron Woman are embodied comments on our times: 
Women and Economics and Human Work are windows 
that were suddenly opened to stimulate forty years of quick 
social growth, the Little Eohippus scampers through the 
minds of two generations: Hull-House stands as a solid 
thing of brick and stone and the thousands that have lived 
there and learned there are tangible assets in our present 
world, the Women’s International League for Peace .and 
Freedom is a going concern. Even to name over the things 
these three great women have done is like reading the 
“Begat” chapters of the Old Testament. The new thing that 
these biographies can give us is the statement of what these 
women thought of themselves, and the chance to judge if 
they understood themselves as well as we think we under- 
stand them. 

Margaret Deland’s book is the biography of the little girl 
she was, written by the eminent woman she has become. In 
it the things that actually happened are no more than the 
captions on the old silent movies . . . they indicate the occa- 
sions when such insistent abstractions as Love and Pity, 
Fear and Compassion, Justice, Law, and God were trans- 
lated into dramatic reality. It is a revelation of how the 
things that stayed in Margaret Deland’s mind through a 
long life, got into it. But all through it is the record of two 
personalities . . . the child and the woman, who are very 
far apart. Is it a fair judgment of the child that the woman 
makes? I wish that the child could set down what she 
thinks about the woman she grew to be. I wish also that the 
book had gone on as the child grew up . . . to sixteen, to 
twenty-six, on and on as they grew nearer together, so that 
finally we might know what Margaret Deland really is to 
herself. And I wish that there were more of this book for 
a purely aesthetic reason . . . the fine handling of the English 
language which is her working tool. 

The Living of Charlotte Perkins Gilman is also the study 
of two personalities within one human being. But neither of 
these two is ancestor to the other, they are contemporaries 
inextricably bound side by side in an association that seldom 
brought internal peace. The book is an amazing piece of 
self-analysis. 

One of those personalities could cry “I am a mile high, 
and shining” and know that it was true . . . and the other 
could write “Perhaps it was not meant for me to work as 
I intended . . . I anticipate a future of failure and suffering. 
.. . Let me not forget to be grateful for what I have, some 
strength, some purpose, some design, some progress, some 
esteem, respect and affection. And some Love. Which I can 
neither see, feel nor believe when the darkness comes.” 

There is no question that Mrs. Gilman set one of these 
two personalities against the other, that she insisted that the 
one which was centered on working for the advancement 
of humanity, should whip the other into line. 

“The difference is great between one’s outside ‘life,’ the 
things which happen to one, incidents, pains and pleasures, 
and one’s ‘living.’ Outside her was a woman undergoing 
many hardships and losses, and particularly handicapped by 
the mental weakness which shut down on her again, utter 
prostration and misery. But inside her was a conscious 
humanity, immensely beyond self; a realization of the prac- 
tical immortality of that ceaseless human life of ours, of its 
prodigious power, its endless growth. 

My ‘self’ T was sorry for. When the suffering was extreme 
I would look at myself as if it were a little creature in my 


hand, and stroke it softly, saying, “You poor little thing! 
You do have a hard time, don’t you?’ ” 

But she never allowed that “poor little thing’—its needs 
or wishes or feeble protests—to deter her from the “living” 
on which she was concentrated. She writes: 

“Because God, manifesting himself in Society, calls for 
ever fuller and more perfect forms of expression, therefore 
I as part of Society and part of God owe my whole service 
to the Social development.” 

In the book is the record of her seventy-five year war to 
make that “poor little thing” carry out her dominating pur- 
pose. She wrote me once that she “lived in humanity.” One 
part of her certainly did, and it was the part that she found 
it hard to write about directly. The picture of it can only 
be reassembled out of the work she did. I know no better 
statement of this, than the paragraph with which Zona Gale 
concludes her foreword to the book: 

“One of the great women of the two centuries, she has the 
supreme reward of standing, in the mind of today, for that 
for which she has striven. She has sought to give out the 
sovereign knowledge that life has meaning; and that human 
growth—which is to say the current of awareness of brother- 
hood, resulting in conduct—is the chief flow of the spirit to 
awareness of what that meaning may be.” 


HE life of Jane Addams is not written by herself but by 
her nephew James Weber Linn, to whom she gave all 
the records which she had kept of personal things which 
were significant to her. So, in a way, from it we do know 


’ what she thought of herself. Looming large in this book is 


her lack of certainty both as to her ultimate goal, and as to 
the path to it. She was often not sure that she was right. 
She not only saw the other side—always and inevitably— 
but in a sense the other side was her side too. She was in- 
side the souls of her opponents. 

She could be gentle with them even in her heart because 
of her humble hesitancy as to whether she was certainly 
right. That was why, perhaps, that the policeman at the 
crossing could say as he held up the traffic to let her hearse 
go by “She goes in Peace!” 

But I am not content with these three biographies, nor 
with the sum of them. We need something different and 
very much broader. Before she died Mary Follett had em- 
bodied in a book her theory of the Circular Response—that 
functioning of the human mind which makes the thinking 
of a group clearer, and the achievements of a group greater, 
than the sum of what they can accomplish individually. 


ge These three great women are members of a group which 


rose out of the swirling social wash following the Civil 
War—a group unconsciously interlocking into a unit whose 
Circular Response to their time is, I think, the key to what 
has happened in the last half century in America. Why can 
we not have this biography? (Attention Miss Katherine An- 
thony!) MartHa BENSLEY BRUERE 


HARD HEADS AND HOT COLLARS 
(Continued from page 19) 


in virtually all of his policies, is thoroughly unpredictable 
except on the point of hostility to business men. He seldom 
alludes to them without caustic references to well-heated 
clubs or money-changers and Tories. On almost all other 
points he is infinitely variable. We can never know where 
we shall find him. Within the space of the last few years he 
has been against governmental intervention in business and 
for it, against federal encroachment on the rights of the 
states and for it, against a federal deficit and for it, against 
a planned economy and for it, against American isolation 
from Europe and for it, against higher taxation and for it, 
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and so on and so on. We know thereupon just three things 
about Mr. Roosevelt. 


“A. He is against us. 
“B. He is an incalculable kaleidoscope. 
£ : atten: 
C. His policies, in so far as we can make them out, are 


not merely hostile to business but also, in our honest and 
considered judgment, adverse to all genuine economic prog- 
ress in a private property system and adverse accordingly to 
reemployment and to the general popular economic welfare. 

“We consider ourselves altogether justified therefore in 
declaring war upon him. We will oppose him in the courts. 
We will oppose him in the political arena. He seeks to de- 
stroy all possibility of progress under a free private competi- 
tive property system. In the name of that progress, and not 
as reactionaries, but as the valid progressives in the situation, 
we intend to try to destroy him first.” 

Such would be the statement made, I think, by many of 
the most honest and highest minded and most public-spirited 
business men of my acquaintance. I do not seek to justify 
the totality of their views. I seek merely to report‘it. It is a 
social fact of the first magnitude. 

What is to be done about it? A country cannot long en- 
dure such a savage divergence between its political leader- 
ship and its economic leadership. It is a divergence that 
thrusts the government into a negative against business prog- 
ress. It is a divergence that thrusts business into a negative 
against social reform. Our supreme task is to try to break 
those negatives. 

I suggest that both the business community and the ad- 
ministration should try to seek a positive on some supreme 
specific instance. That instance, at its most spacious, I sug- 
gest, is housing. At any rate, let us use it as an illustration. 

I can imagine business saying to the President: 

“We have conferred among ourselves. We are not content 
simply to oppose you. We want to make you a proposition. 

“We have long nibbled at the housing problem tentatively 
and timidly. We are now prepared to organize housing cor- 
porations on the scale exhibited by our motor car corpora- 
tions. We are prepared to house the American people in the 
mass production manner in which we have motorized them. 

“We have brought together the principal manufacturers of 
housing materials and of household appliances. We are 
ready cooperatively to finance researches in pre-fabricated 
materials and in pre-fabricated methods. We are ready co- 
operatively to finance the individual purchase of lands and 
the individual purchase of homes in a way that will put 
America as happily and triumphantly at the fireside as it 
is now put happily and triumphantly on wheels. 

“We know with absoluteness that the task of housing the 
American people properly and effectively can start a process 
which will end with the reemployment of every unemployed 
man in the whole country. We look upon the unemployed 
not as a permanent problem of destitution but as a new fron- 
tier of unutilized resources which can be transformed into 
new social activity and new social progress and wealth. We 
here and now present to you our plan for accomplishing that 
purpose. What guarantees in return can you give us of 
governmental certainty—in monetary matters and in all 
other matters—that will enable us to go forward?” 

In other words, while faithfully reporting the state of 
mind of American business, I cannot. but feel that it fails 
to present the President with a challenge sufficiently concrete. 
It makes out a very sincere and serious negative indictment 
of him. It needs now to approach him with a program so 
convincingly positive that it will evoke a corresponding posi- 
tive from him. 

Which is to say (under correction) that American busi- 
ness cannot survive if it only takes a fit. It has to take a lead. 
I shall not easily embrace the notion that it has grown so 
decrepit and so defeatist as to be incapable of taking it. 


S.R. O. FOR TOMMY 


BY FLORENCE LOEB KELLOGG 


T is no news that slum streets breed young delinquents. 
l “People may know a thing intellectually, but they must 

get to know it emotionally,” says Sidney Kingsley, who 
in Dead End has written a play that makes the daily bout of 
boy versus slum as absorbing as a prize-fight. The crowds 
that fill the New York theater nightly leave it caring about 
the fate of boys like his Tommy and Dippy and Angel. 
They have had full measure of exciting melodrama, social 
contrast and gamin humor—otherwise there might be no 
scramble for seats. But they have also learned to recognize 
that boys like these are not mere stage creations. 

Quiet, earnest and assured, young Mr. Kingsley already 
has the theater’s golden touch. He cannot recall a time when 
he was not writing plays. He directed plays in boys’ camps 
and wrote plays at college. After graduation from Cornell 
he was an actor for a time. He wrote scenarios for one of 
the picture companies. He won the Pulitzer Prize for Men 
in White, his first Broadway play, two seasons ago when he 
was twenty-seven. But more to the point, Mr. Kingsley 
writes plays about subjects that he feels deeply about. Dead 
End is a good play because he is concerned about the uneven 
chance that a youngster has who is born to a life of poverty. In 
it he has taken only a small bite into a theme that troubles 
him as it does others today: this faulty human society which 
men have created and which, as he says, they will eventually 
have to scrap and improve upon. 

There have already been a number of examples of prop- 
aganda in the New York theater this winter. There is a 
notable example of art applied to social message, a play 
in which art bests message so that at the end, conclusions 
as to the playwright’s purpose are as dim as the stage on 
which the play is acted. Mr. Kingsley defines the difference 
between propaganda and art in the theater: “one is opinion- 
ated message which arouses the prejudices of those who do 
not accept the opinion of the playwright; the other may 
have opinion but tries to persuade audiences rather than 
knock them down to go from their prejudices to the conclu- 
sions the writer wants them to reach.” 

His Tommy is kingpin of the boys in the East River 
neighborhood where the poor have lived in tenements for 
‘years and the prosperous have recently pushed in with im- 
posing homes. Tommy and the other boys plunge into the 
dirty river, shuffle about on an odd rollerskate, kick tins 
across the grimy street, roast spuds in ash-can fires, challenge 
the gangs of other streets. Ten years before there were other 
boys in the same street just like them. Two meet again on 
the river front: “Babyface” Martin, who, concluding that 
only suckers stayed poor, has stolen and killed to get money, 
and lame Gimpy, now an architect, who is still poor because 
he can get no houses to build. There is a reward for the cap- 
ture of “Babyface,” and Gimpy, desperate for money, turns 
his old leader over to the police, sees him killed as he resists 
arrest. 

You may not feel tied up in a chance encounter with the 
Noisy street youngster who bumped into you as he darted 
away from a pursuer. But this stage Tommy frisks about 
you for several hours. You know that his mother is dead and 
that his young sister is working to keep a home of sorts 
going; that she is on strike to get a few more dollars a week 
in order to move out of that slum street where Tommy can 
find so much mischief to do. When the restless Tommy 
gloats over the handling of a sharp knife you are overcome 


oh 


with a sense of foreboding. You have seen the same quick- 
ness in “Babyface” Martin’s gun-draw. 

What happens to Tommy, betrayed by a frightened boy as 
the kid who used a knife in a scuffle with a man from the 
prosperous apartment house? The rich man stood for law 
and order, and his wrist had been cut badly. He had influ- 
ence and he meant to see that the boy was punished. Will 
Gimpy’s reward for the capture of his old playmate buy a 
defense strong enough so that Tommy will escape the re- 
formatory? “Babyface” had completed his street education 
in the reformatory, which is full of fellows with a certain 
kind of wisdom. 

According to your mood or your preference you finish the 
story for yourself. What happens to this particular Tommy 
in this particular chain of events is not the important thing, 
Mr. Kingsley thinks. The Tommies of this world are up 
against forces that shape them. 

There are some admirable grown-up actors in the play 
but it is the boys’ show. The playwright attempted to get 
boys from the streets for the young parts but the plan did 
not work. The dozen boy actors of from ten to sixteen in 
age come mainly from the Professional Children’s School; 
one or two are from the Madison Square Boys’ Club. The 
engaging Tommy, though this is his first stage experience, 
acts in a regular radio feature. The argot of the boys, some- 
what tempered for the stage by Mr. Kingsley, brings out 
snorts of glee from the audience. Mr. Kingsley knows his 
New York boy. He was born in the city and went to public 
school on the lower West Side. 


ips the theater lobby is a boys’ club exhibit, and the pro- 
gram carries a number of appeals for other work with 
boys. Mr. Kingsley got fresh laurels when he learned from 
a settlement house of which he had never heard that it had 
received more than $300 in small donations for its boys’ 
work from people who had been to see Dead End. The 
press representative says that the welfare organizations are 
doing his job for him, their members sending judges and 
other influential citizens in droves to see the play. 

The audiences that fill the Belasco Theater nightly come 
away knowing something emotionally. So will the audiences 
of the Chicago company now forming; and those who will 
eventually see Dead End as a motion picture. 


White Studios 


PRICE PARADE 


(Continued from page 15) 


panies, consumption goes up little. You haven’t much use 
for ice unless you have an icebox. It is probable, Mr. Lin- 
nenberg believes, that new consumers would be added if 
prices were permanently lower, and so helped people become 
habituated to its use. 


iS prices had a romantic youth in the days when nature was 
the sole provider. The market was international. Yankee 
clipper ships carried New England ice to Brazil, India, 
China. In the early nineteenth century one pioneer merchant 
was known as Ice King of the World. In the 1850’s a New 
Orleans distributor paid $15 to $20 a ton for New England 
ice. By the 1890’s natural ice was on the skids, pushed 
out by the manufactured product. Now artificial ice in 
turn looks with justifiable apprehension at the onrush of 
mechanical household refrigerators. 

Ice markets are chiefly local; within each, prices are set 
by the manufacturers for different classifications of custom- 
ers with the goal of obtaining the maximum net return. 
Those classifications vary from market to market according 
to the community’s businesses; one recent schedule, which 
could be elaborated, had sixteen different items, including 
ice delivered to homes, to the commercial trade, to dairies 
and fishdealers, railroad companies (for icing cars), ped- 
dlers and so on. Dairies, for example, are in a position to 
get low rates by threatening to install refrigerating plants 
of their own. But from city to city the price for the same 
classes of consumers is very much the same; within any one 
city, the prices publicly quoted by different companies to the 
same class of consumers also vary little. This is in part, Mr. 
Linnenberg finds, because of the uniform character of the 
product; in part the result of “the pervasively significant 
pattern of unified control by the manufacturers. . . . Ice pro- 
ducers violate the anti-trust laws of every jurisdiction to 
which they are subject.” 

The smooth level of ice prices masks sharp differences in 
the return which the industry gives to the men who make 
and distribute ice. Employment varies with the calendar, 
wage rates with the strength of the unions. In New York 
City where the “normal” price to dealers is one of the lowest 
in the country, plant workers get top-level wages. Drivers 
with strong local unions, as in Chicago, have good wages. 
On the other hand New York’s cellar icemen probably earn 
® around $5 a week. 


pics of ice must be viewed from the outlook of an in- 
dustry which, unlike automobiles, for example, is facing 
the problems of old age. From a social viewpoint, its life- 
work has been only partially attained. Not more than half 
the homes of the country enjoy the benefits of refrigeration. 
The industry’s attempt to ward off obsolescence has includ- 
ed efforts to keep present customers from changing to me- 
chanical refrigeration, to induce them to use more ice, and 
to induce use of ice among people who have not used it at 
all. So far efforts have not included changes in price, but 
rather promotion of advertising and salesmanship on the 
part of drivers, lecturers before women’s clubs, house-to- 
house canvassers and so on with efforts which range from 
improvement of the deliveryman’s manners and neatness to 
disquisition on bacteria or the need for ice for a really good 
facial. Ice box cabinets have been improved, a mixed bless- 
ing to the manufacturer, since the newer, well-insulated 
cabinets use far less ice than the old. There is a potential 
new use for ice in air conditioning; at usual prices ice is 
more expensive for domestic use than mechanical methods, 
but has a promising chance for air-conditioned railway cars. 
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All these factors alleviate the problem a bit, but in Mr. 
Linnenberg’s view fail to cope with it adequately from so- 
ciety’s standpoint. 

Available figures, he finds, indicate that consumers long 
since have paid for the ice-plants. “Apparently most of the 
manufacturers have been able—simply by charging ‘normal’ 
prices—to recover the cost of their plants from earnings in 
a period shorter than half the life of the property.” There no 
longer seems need for the high margin which exists at pres- 
ent between manufacturing cost and the price charged to 
distributors, a margin of from 20 to 50 percent, more often 
near the 50 mark than lower. That margin presumably in- 
dicates return on capital. A high return on capital may be 
justified by the need to attract investors to an industry which 
is on the make and needs expansion. Ice production has no 
need to attract new capital; its present capacity probably 
exceeds by two thirds what is needed. One company selected 
at random from those supplying cost data to NRA had un- 
der “normal” prices an income dollar composed of 51 cents 
profit, 13 cents depreciation, and 36 cents costs other than 
depreciation. “Depreciation likewise is scarcely a ‘necessary 
cost of production’ in an industry that, itself, declares that it 
is on its last legs’—and already has recovered its capital. 
Payment for the use of buildings and capital should be suf- 
ficient, Mr. Linnenberg declares, to make it worthwhile to 
their owners not to scrap them. 

“The price of ice,’ the author. finds, “needs to be re- 
duced.” Such a reduction, his analysis implies, seems not 
likely to occur except through one form or another of public 
policy, the possibilities of which Mr. Linnenberg discusses 
in some detail. Because of the large profits in manufacturing 
and the large wastes in present distribution, it is reasonable 
to suppose that substantial wage increases could go hand in 
hand with lower prices. The possibilities could be figured 
exactly only with detailed study of wages, other costs and 
price in every market in the country. “But it seems to be 
beyond peradventure that, by and large, prices could be 
lowered 15 percent even if the industry resorted to an eight- 
hour day and a 25 percent increase in wages per day.” 

“But why,” the author queries in conclusion, “should we 
adjust the industry in such a way that the owners will get 
less out of it and the workman and customers will get more? 
We should make this adjustment because it would contrib- 
ute toward bettering the nation’s standard of living. A large 
part of wage increases and price reductions would go to 
persons seriously lacking in the ability to buy. A compara- 
tively small part of the very handsome return on capital is 
now going to such persons. 

“Moreover, if the prices of ice are reduced, a vast amount 
of materials of construction will be insured a longer life. 
The obsolescence of this type of refrigerating equipment is 
measured by the ability of such equipment to compete with 
mechanical refrigerators. And its competitive ability depends 
partly on the prices charged for the service of the two sorts 
of equipment. Postponing the obsolescence of ice plants 
would be a way of conserving national resources. . . . Costs 
that have little respect for volume and prices that have little 
regard for costs are challenges to our ingenuity. A scheme 
of united action already used in most ice markets—but not 
used for the ends society might prefer—suggests to us that 
even an industry can be domesticated and caused to do 


man’s bidding.” 
[fe prices of automobiles reflect an industry in its lusty 
young manhood and those of ice one settled into a com- 
fortable old age, those of legal whiskey show a picture of 
turbulent adolescence. The legal whiskey industry is young 
and vigorous, says Albert Abrahamson in Report No. 13, which 
was started as a joint enterprise with the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration. Most industries suffer from “over- 


Price of Whiskey 


done competition that means actual or imminent over-pro- 
duction under our present institutions.” But, as of July 1935, 
the revived industry is so young that no one knows what 
present scarcity portends—perhaps a devastating oversupply, 
perhaps a stream still flowing out into an always uncertain 
market. Whiskey is truly different from most of the products 
that compete for the consumers’ dollars in that it must reck- 
on with canons of social respectability and the cloud of 
moral disapproval that obscured its story in the recent past. 
With that phase of the problem—morals and health—this 
study is not concerned except as market factors. 

Ordinarily it is assumed that that industry serves best 
which best meets the criteria of abundance and cheapness. 
Not so with whiskey. Social control obviously is indicated, 
especially since the advent of ubiquitous automobiles; social 
control has taken the guise of education, regulation, taxa- 
tion, even downright prohibition. Since repeal, in certain 
states which have set up government monopolies for the sale 
of liquor, the price of whiskey paid by drinkers includes part 
of the cost of educating the younger generation in the 
schools in the effects of alcohol on the human system. Taxa- 
tion by the federal government, states and municipalities, in 
turn mould prices. 


IEWED as a device for social control or for revenue, 

however, taxation has its limitations. Around the corner, 
always ready to rush to the consumer’s aid when legal prices 
get too high, stands the highly extant competition of the 
bootleg industry. It seems likely, says Mr. Abrahamson, that 
bootleg prices run about half those of legal whiskey. It has 
been estimated that half the present consumption of liquor 
is bootleg. The 1933 change from illicit to licit liquor came 
at a time when many consumers were poor and when “from 
the millions of unemployed it was easy to find a hardy few 
who preferred operating stills for bootlegging to accepting 
relief.” In better times it might have been easier for pur- 
chasers to be law-abiding. As it was, in the distillers’ code 
the interpretation of price defined a masterly amalgam: 

“No member of the industry shall post or keep posted any 
price or term which (a) will constitute destructive price- 
cutting, or (b) be so high as to encourage, directly or indi- 
rectly, the sale of distilled spirits in violation of law, or (c) 
be oppressive to the consumer.” 

Until its dying day, Mr. Abrahamson remarks, the hard- 
pressed personnel of the FACA struggled in vain to inter- 
pret that dictum. 

Though so young, the whiskey industry seems committed 
to “the conventional American patterns of bigness and con- 

. centration.” In 1934 the nine leading companies made 80 
percent of the total legal output; the five leading firms 
turned out nearly two-thirds of it. (As in automobiles, there 
is a “bad boy” among the big boys in the whiskey industry 
who refuses to play along with the crowd.) Vividly remem- 
bering the opprobrium attached in the old days to the “tied 
house”—the retail establishment under obligation to a manu- 
facturer—the rising liquor industry has taken unto itself an 
elaborate organization of publicity, advertising, wholesalers, 
retailers (everything from liquor stores to radio stores) and 
the like. Sometimes between the distiller and the wholesaler 
there is a somewhat mysterious middleman known as a 
rectifier, who may reduce the proof of the whiskey or may 
blend it. Some distillers do their own rectifying. It has been 
estimated that there are 150,000 retailers in the country. “No 
one‘is certain of the number, but everyone is sure there are 
too many. Generally it is agreed that nothing should be done 
to prevent the disappearance of the obvious excess.” 

Despite confusion that results from the multiplicity of 
prices that obtain at one time in one city for a given brand, 
the different names under which an apparently identical 
product is sold, and the changing character of the product 
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sold as one brand at different times, it seems clear that whis- 
key prices have been drifting downward since repeal. Where 
there is a state monopoly of sale, prices are uniform at one 
time; here also the general price drift has been downward. 
That is, the course has been downward for the cheaper 
brands, since the limited supply of authentic old whiskey, 
insistently demanded for blending as well as immediate 
drinking, has carried its price upward. Here, in contradis- 
tinction to most of the current business scene, a scarcity econ- 
omy still operates. 

“Naked cost,” to use a trade term, is estimated at any- 
where from 16 cents to 75 cents for a gallon of one-year 
whiskey in the barrel, before the items of bottling, distri- 
bution and taxes have been reckoned. Between that and the 
price of the consumer’s bottle stands a procession of added 
increments, including the distillers’ profits, the claims of 
Uncle Sam and the states, the rectifier, wholesaler and re- 
tailer. The cost of distilling three gallons of one-year old 
whiskey is certainly not more than $2, Mr. Abrahamson 
finds; the distillers’ posted price is seldom less than $14, of 
which $6 is tax. Between costs of $2 and sale at $8 therefore 
there is a spread of $6 on the three gallons to meet expenses 
of bottling, selling and ordinary risks of business. “But these 
account for but a small part of the mark-up. Lavish adver- 
tising and promotional campaigns and extravagant corporate 
practices and salaries make their contributions to the infla- 
tionary process.” Sometimes manufacturers can guide prices 
all the way to the consumer by threats of not selling widely- 
advertised brands to dealers who fall out of line. 


NSS can be made for lower prices, Mr. Abrahamson 
believes, as a means of dislodging the bootlegger. 
Once the bootlegger is vanquished there could be ample op- 
portunity for working out means of control; as it is now, 
control applies only to a fraction of the liquor trade. If 
lower prices are desired there are a number of methods 
which, singly or in combination, would help do the trick. 
Spread between “naked costs” and retail prices could be re- 
duced, he holds, by such ways as control of corporate prac- 
tices and advertising or by encouraging new firms to pro- 
mote competition and eliminate the inefficient. Taxes could 
be reduced. If estimates as to the bootlegging industry are 
sound, they could be reduced considerably without loss of 
revenue, since potential revenue leaks away in illicit sales. 

The elaborate and expensive system of distribution could 
be made less costly. Consumer education could teach pur- 
chasers to look for proof, age and type, not trade names. 
Tariffs could be lowered; in Canada, the just-lowered tariff 
dam held back 30 million gallons of American type five- 
year-old whiskey which cost between 60 and 65 cents a gal- 
lon. What was lost on lowered tariffs again might be 
balanced by the revenue missed through liquor smuggled 
in and sold without benefit of excise. A final possibility is 
the establishment of a government monopoly. “There is no 
lack of ways in which whiskey prices might be lowered. The 
real lack—if lack there is—is in the national will and per- 
sistence to formulate and push forward a program for the 
control of the traffic in drink.” 


Cost and Culture 


Ie the first of the reports of the price studies, A Prologue 

to Prices, Mr. Hamilton had remarked, “A price is a 
point upon which the behavior of countless individuals con- 
verges; a price system is a pecuniary expression of a develop- 
ing culture. It is in the very nature of things that prices 
should mark the lines of industrial struggle and social prog- 
ress.” The complexity of those lines and the varieties of be- 
havior—and behavior problems—among countless individ- 
uals and firms is of the essence of the stories of automobiles, 
ice, whiskey and the rest. 


MEET THE CO-OPS 
(Continued from page 31) 


automobile insurance company has built up assets of $4 
million. It has 160,000 policy holders in eight states, and 
now is rated with the first ten mutual automobile insurance 
companies in the country. A few weeks ago the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation bought a life insurance company to be 
run as a cooperative enterprise. Perhaps they had been study- 
ing the figures of the Country Life Insurance Company, a 
cooperative organization operating out of Chicago. In the 
first 50 months of its existence Country Life wrote $50 mil- 
lion worth of policies. They have kept up that pace until 
today they are carrying over $70 million in policies. 

In Ohio you will find the New Cooperative Company of 
Dillonvale. They called it the new company. when they re- 
organized it a year after the original company had failed 
twenty-five years ago because of absence of Rochdale prin- 
ciples. For a long time they struggled along in their one 
store. Then they started to expand. Today they are building 
their own packing plant to furnish bacon, ham, sausages and 
fresh meats to the growing chain of cooperative stores cen- 
tered around Dillonvale. 

At Waukegan, Ill., the Cooperative Trading Company 
had three stores when the depression descended. During the 
hard times that have tied profitmaking business in knots 
the Waukegan group have doubled the number of their 
stores. In the first six months of 1935 they did a business of 
more than $300,000. This co-op group operates its own bak- 
ery, meat markets and dairies in connection with the six 
grocery stores. 

Move further east and you will find one of the most 
amazing developments in American business, an organiza- 
tion that belongs to no stated owner. This group, the Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, represents what has been talked 
about for ages, real public ownership. The Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange was started in 1918 on a loan of $30,000 
as an organization to pool farm purchases in order to obtain 
lower prices and set standards of quality for the goods pur- 
chased. That $30,000 was paid back out of profits as the 
business grew. When the exchange, not so long ago, bought 
its own feed mills in Buffalo and moved back into produc- 
tion, cutting out one more tier of profit, they were very 
proud of themselves. Yet last year this cooperative organi- 
zation had to build a $300,000 addition to the mills to take 
care of its growing business. With assets of a million and a 
half the organization has no bonded indebtedness, no mort- 
gages, and no capital stock. All of the assets represent profits 
saved and put back into the business. Yet, while building 
up these assets, the organization has paid back to the indi- 
vidual members over $2 million in patronage dividends. 

When you make a purchase of the Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange you automatically become a member. There 
is no need to raise capital. The business belongs to the con- 
sumer. It is not state ownership, not group ownership, but 
authentic public ownership. If liquidation ever became neces- 
sary, the assets would be divided among the purchasers of 
the two previous years in ratio to their purchases. Here is 
a business that would seem incredible to those who think 
only in terms of bonds or stock certificates. But it is all very 
clear and understandable to the cooperators who are looking 
toward tomorrow and toward the cooperative common- 
wealth which they believe is on its way. 

The cooperative idea has had its ups and downs. Coopera- 
tive ventures sprang up only to collapse, typically because of 
ignorance of cooperative technique or by the disregard of 
its principles by their promoters. During the recent years, 
including hard times, failure of cooperatives have been con- 
spicuous by their absence. In general, as in the instances 
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mentioned above, cooperatives have not only prospered but 
grown. The present leaders of the movement have studied 
the old failures. They know the lessons to be drawn from 
them—expansion on a sound cash basis, with no building on 
paper. And above all, education and more education. 
Because of this understanding all the big groups of co- 
operators have their educational organizations. Throughout 
the American west this winter, groups of cooperators will 
be meeting to study the philosophy and technique of co- 
operation. Some of the groups are made up of adults. Many 
of them include young men and women of high school and 
college age for whom business has no place in the present 
scheme of things. These young people are seeking the way 
out through cooperation. They are discovering that they can 
make their own jobs: can learn how to run a co-op gas 
station or store; can go out into their own communities, 
organize a co-op, and make themselves useful jobs as man- 
agers. Always the hope is that from a small start the coope- 
rative will widen its field of work and carry it backward 
into production, so that prices can represent actual costs, not 
monopoly manipulation, return on watered stock or pyra- 
mided profits; so that people can fulfill their needs through 
business which they own and control democratically. 
These are the facts concerning the latest development of 
cooperation in the United States. The figures speak for 
themselves. The men and women who are finding a new 
and hopeful way of life also are ready to speak for them- 
selves—at Cloquet and points North, South, East or West. 


LA GUARDIA—PORTRAIT OF A MAYOR 
(Continued from page 12) 


what he is trying to do and to be, and by how he is doing 
and being it. 

Especially in a Fusion administration, splicing of several 
groups or parties diverse in politics and aims save for one 
more or less ephemeral bond of unity such as a desire to 
“beat Tammany,” the mayor’s great task, after he has made 
his initial appointments either sufficiently representative of 
that diverse following or on their obvious merits avowedly 
regardless of that consideration, is to conserve and strength- 
en that unity of spirit and purpose; to create and enthuse. 
Certainly not to monopolize the spotlight, or to take upon 
himself the details of the job. In a word: to be not the Boss, 
but the Leader. 

One of the ablest and most successful leaders of men that 
I ever knew, executive head in a great organization, said 
to me: 

“A good executive has nothing on his desk but his feet.” 

Leadership and administrative ability appear to be sepa- 
rate gifts of the gods. They are not synonymous; only once 
in a very blue moon do you find them under the same hat. 
Leaders lead because folk will follow them, but their leader- 
ship collapses if and when the followers discover that they 
are not being led anywhere, or that the “anywhere” is not 
being safely consolidated. That consolidation is the task of 
the administrator, who may or may not be and seldom 1s, 
the leader, or even a leader. Usually when you find one hold- 
ing both leadership and a reputation for administrative gen- 
ius, he is one with the wit—or maybe the luck—to have 
surrounded himself with able and trustable associates and 
subordinates, and the self-restraint to trust them and let 
them alone, confirming their authority, leaving to them de- 
tails and a reasonable margin of liberty to make mistakes, 
holding them responsible for general results; meanwhile 
keeping them inspired with understanding of and enthu- 
siasm for the common purpose. I have seen more than one 
personally able and best-intending executive head, with ad- 
mirable program collapse like a punctured balloon because 


by needless pestering interference in details he exasperated 
self-respect, broke spirits and discouraged teamwork. Never 
have I seen one succeed, no matter how impeccable his 
motives and character, who thought he had to do, or tried 
to do, or even to control, everything himself. The Wise Guy 
is he who sells the main idea to his organization all the way 
down the line, knowing that if you can make your people 
think the idea is actually their own, you can put your feet 
back on your desk and turn your mind and your energies to 
something else. If your organization has a great and com- 
plicated job, ramifying into ten thousand corners, you must 
leave details to your colonels, captains, duty-sergeants, cor- 
porals and rear-rank privates. But especially you must be- 
lieve in them and make them feel that you do. Above all 
you must not give them the impression that you regard 
yourself as possessed of “solitary certitude of light.” Perilous 
is the “Hamlet complex”: 


“The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 


Remember, too, that other line that follows: 
“Nay, come, let’s go, together.” 


Pee is striking unanimity among those, both critics 
and eulogists, friends and enemies of the mayor, and 
disinterested observers, both within and without the admin- 
istration, with whom I have talked during several months, 
as to his temperamental characteristics as they affect his 
activities. My own observation confirms their diagnosis. It 
can be said in a phrase: He takes too much upon himself. 
One of his harshest critics (a member of the administration, 
by the way), earnestly and I believe sincerely disclaiming 
either personal or political enmity, “called the turn” with 
perhaps exaggerating vividness in what would be a sub- 
stantial composite: 

“Make no mistake: Fiorello La Guardia is and always has 
been absolutely, aggressively honest. By that I mean a great 
deal more than mere financial probity or political integrity; 
I mean sincerity. I doubt your finding anybody, anywhere, 
who really knows him, who will gainsay that. Moreover, 
he is one hundred percent devoted to the interests of the 
City of New York. There never was a mayor, or anybody 
else in public office—or private business for that matter— 
taking his job more seriously, or devoting to it more of 
himself. Night and day; in fact he has no other interest. Let 
alone giving himself any periods of rest or relaxation—he 
hardly takes time to breathe. The result is that he is always 
over-strained and over-tired, and everybody around him suf- 
fers for that. 

“Tt flowers in egotism, obstinate and self-opinionated. He 
seems to believe that he is the only member of the adminis- 
tration who can feel that way; that somehow New York 
City’s fate from hour to hour depends not only upon his 
personal devotion but upon his personal attention to details 
—even many that don’t belong to him at all. The big trouble 
with La Guardia is a ‘Messiah complex’; an obsession that 
the preservation of the city hangs wholly upon Fiorello H. 
La Guardia.” 


The Chief in Action 


je is not quite so simple as that. Beside his incontestibly 
great sense of personal possession, responsibility and duty, 
pardonable, even commendable on the whole, the mayor 
has more than a flavoring of the autocrat. Anyhow, one 
source of irritation among his commissioners has been a 
tendency to treat them overmuch as subordinates; to order, 
with the suggestion of a whip snapping, rather than to re- 
quest, or advise, as to a colleague. “You will do so-and-so” 
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... That sort of thing. I heard of one case in which a 


2 capa 


commissioner returned such a communication, suggesting a — 


different phraseology. Two kinds of subordinates outside — 


of the military will put up with that: big fellows good na- — 


turedly or even angrily tolerating because too much interested 
in the substance to fuss about the forms, and little yes- 
fellows scared about jobs they can’t afford to lose. Also 


those who understand and love their chief, and know that — 
they can say “No!” to him and get away with it. Because it — 


is true that any man with the guts to do it can controvert 


and convince him. He went off at half-cock without a feath- — 


er’s weight of justification against John L. Tildsley, assistant 
superintendent in charge of highschools, as brave and honest 
a public servant as ever stood on feet; got his answer in the 
teeth, and—apologized publicly without qualification, like 
a man and a gentleman. His frequent quarrels with Bernard 
Deutsch, who was not afraid of him, were always followed 
by reconciliation man-fashion, and left them mutually re- 
specting friends to the last. 


Ibe GUARDIA always has been in the minority; fighting 
4 often single-handed; therefore it is natural out of expe- 
rience as well as from native pugnacity, that he should think 
of his contacts and relationships—his job generally—in terms 
of combat; that to dissent he reacts as to “fighting-words.” 
Too slowly he learns that technique of which Dwight Mor- 
row was exemplar of assuming the other fellow’s motives to 
be as good as his own, and seeking common understanding. 
The chip more or less habitually on his shoulder tends to 
take root there. Admirably exemplifying fortiter in res, he is 
handicapped by conspicuous lack of suaviter in modo, which 
being interpreted means that you can catch more flies with 
molasses than with vinegar even if it does take more time. 

Despite all this, it is not without significance that with 
only three exceptions, the original Fusion administration re- 
mains intact; only one of La Guardia’s first-chosen commis- 
sioners has resigned. Contptroller Cunningham and Presi- 
dent Deutsch, both elected with him, have died. General 
John F. O’Ryan (one of those considered, along with La 
Guardia, for the Fusion candidacy for mayor) appointed 
police commissioner, resigned after a period of almost con- 
stant friction and interference. The rest, remain at this writ- 
ing, where La Guardia put them in the first place. 

The final break with the police commissioner came over the 
mayor’s policy toward labor troubles; or, rather, over Com- 
missioner O’Ryan’s manner of carrying it out. The mayor 
would handle labor controversies by conciliation with a min- 
imum of police interference; the soldier naturally thinks of 
such matters in terms of force. Ironing-out versus the iron 
hand. As if with intent to “show him,” O’Ryan’s police 
stood supine while strikers rioted. The mayor got the blame 
for it, and—the commissioner resigned. Meanwhile it is to 
be observed that while New York City has had its full share 
of labor disputes and some pretty serious strikes, at this 
Writing it has had no troops or artillery in the streets, as the 

iron hand” policy quite probably would have done. Quasi- 
military though the organization, the police are not soldiers. 
In the policeman the city government comes closest to the 
neighborhood and to the individual citizen. He is most ef- 
fective when most humanly considerate. Under strict disci- 
pline though he be, he must do what the soldier is not per- 
mitted to do—use constantly, in the circumstances as he 
knows them, his own brains, his own human common sense 
and understanding. The soldier failed as police commissioner 
in the not very long run, not for lack of character, integrity 
or intelligence—he has those plus—but because, in this ad- 
ministration anyway, he was miscast. That (in my judg- 
ment) is the job, not for a soldier with the miliary experi- 
ence and point of view, but for a civilian; or if you like, a 
very exceptional policeman, who understands not only police 


work, but people. Such for instance as we have, on the 
whole, in Commissioner Valentine. 

Against great temptation to avert by yielding the threat- 
ened withdrawal of indispensable federal funds for the Tri- 
borough bridge, involving not merely suspension of that 
project but incidentally increased unemployment, the mayor 
gallantly stood by Commissioner Moses, successfully defy- 
ing “Washington” thinly disguised as Secretary Ickes. “He’s 
a brave little cuss,” as a policeman described the mayor to 
me in that connection. 


"Little People who Read the Tabloids" 


A GUARDIA like other mayors brought to his office all 
of his personality—assets and liabilities. (Did you expect 
a Superman, without defects?) Among them his grudges, 
prejudices and phobias embittering intercourse. Of phobias 
four in particular. One against Bankers. He knows little 
about banking, finance, economics, though he’s a full-length 
encyclopedia about them compared with some of his recent 
predecessors. He seems to regard bankers as merely clutch- 
ing hoarders of their own money; unaware of their function 
as custodians—even of the deposits of the Little People— 
restricted by both mathematics and law. It appears. difficult 
for him to imagine a banker as cleanly motivated as himself. 
Partly that may be because he used to know about the 
crooked little bankers who fleeced the immigrants. And 
crooked big ones are not unheard of! Against Lawyers. He 
ought to know about them, for he is a lawyer himself and 
has some high-grade friends and devoted supporters among 
them. But, here again, so far as immediate contacts go, 
practical politics is crawling with slimy ones. Against Poli- 
ticians. Yes, he does know about them. Against Racketeers, 
big and little: enough said. 

He has no “social” flair or ambition; no taste, aptitude 
nor time for “social doings” with the rich and influential, 
though among them there are a few whom he likes and 
trusts. It isn’t exactly hostility; it’s a kind of contempt, not 
unlike that characterizing his predecessor Judge Gaynor. 
They do not interest him: he ignores and forgets them. The 
folks who do interest him are, as one of his intimates put it 
to me, “the little people, in the little streets, the 80 percent, 
whose names aren’t even in the telephone directory; who 
in the last analysis pay the taxes. The little people who read 
the tabloids.’ To him the unemployed, recipients of relief, 
are people. He cares about them. It was on their account that 
he had the courage to surrender his previously vociferous 
opposition to the retail sales tax as the only means of provid- 
ing unemployment relief; insisting however upon the exemp- 
tion of foodstuffs and upon a ten cent minimum. Incidentally 
it was something of a feat—a blood-infusion for the city’s 
credit—to collect that fund and put that cost behind, instead 
of ahead, by borrowing as most other cities have done. 

The settlement and welfare workers have found him 
heartily accessible and sympathetic—he knows what they 
are about and understands their language. “For the first 
time since Mitchel,” one of them said to me, “we have in 
the mayor’s office both a head and a heart.” He is not a radi- 
cal in any proper sense of the word. The Communists have 
no use for him; he calls their bluffs and refuses to have 
them clubbed by the police. His -proposals of municipal 
competition with public utility corporations arise not from 
any theory of collectivism but from the belief that by means 
of their monopoly they impose upon the city and the public 
and can be disciplined only with a club. He is not a Social- 
ist but an intellectually convinced Progressive, and was fight- 
ing for the New Deal essentials before Theodore Roosevelt 
discovered “the New Nationalism.” 

He has a quick mordant wit and makes swifter, better, 
more humane wise-cracks than Jimmy Walker. One of his 
friends and admirers is that redoubtable architect Isaac New- 
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New York City 


ton Phelps Stokes, president of the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion; perhaps not least because at their first meeting, aware 
of the aesthetic nature of that commission’s responsibility, 
without cracking a smile the mayor complained to Mr. 
Stokes that upon assuming his desk in City Hall he found 
three cockroaches under it! In a biting winter wind, last 
month, dedicating the “First Houses” in the East Side 
slums, the mayor told of a constitutional lawyer scofhing to 
him two or three years ago that “it would be a cold day 
before there would be houses built by federal aid.” Adding: 

“Well, it’s a cold day, and here are the houses!” 

He brought his personal charm which at its best is com- 
pletely winning, disarming; but he brought also his hair- 
trigger temper and a loose tongue at its worst most un- 
lovely, frequently crassly brutal—usually swiftly regretted. 
He terrifies, intimidates and often fires his personal subor- 
dinates; but though fired they do not quit because down 
deep they adore and believe in the little spitfre. His. secre- 
tary in Congress, who saw and heard him at his best and 
worst—who but his wife knows a man as his secretary 
knows him? .. . well, knowing him like that, said secretary 
became, and still is, his wife. The mayor’s home is a happy 
one, in which the husband is master by virtue of that defin- 
ition of such as “one who can make his wife do anything 
she wants to do.” Mrs. La Guardia keeps out of the news- 
papers, but by signs familiar to me I judge her to be that 
sort of cipher which, standing beside him at the right, multi- 
plies a man by 10. There are two children—adopted. La 
Guardia brought also his ardent love of children. He regards 
himself as in some sort father and guardian of all the kids 
in the five boroughs. 


AKE him or leave him—here he is as I see him against 
his intricate background, psychological, historical, politi- 
cal and all the rest of it. 


“A hard man to work with. . .. One of his principal de- 
fects incapacity to make the best use of subordinates. . . . 
Crammed sixty seconds of effort into fifty-five seconds of 
time. . . . Constant overwork and sense of strain. . . . The 
result was to accentuate some of the peculiar traits—infrac- 
tuosities, as Dr. Johnson called them—of a personality that, 
unusually winning, was often marked by abrupt demeanor, 
harsh words, and stern action.” 


This was .written just now, not at all of Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, but of one of the best mayors New York City ever 
_had; by name Abram S. Hewitt.* And the author, Allan 
Nevins, in that admirable biography says of Hewitt as I 
am prepared to say without qualification of La Guardia: 


“He meant to set up a standard by which future mayors 
could be measured; he meant to show that an efficient pub- 
lic officer was one who fought all along the line, who was 
good-natured about nothing; he meant, in short, to set an 
example that the city would not forget.” 


What Does New York Want? 


Ae I intimated at the outset, it would require a separate 
study to isolate the concrete accomplishments attribut- 
able wholly to the La Guardia administration. Nevertheless 
this sketch would be incomplete without indicating their 
really extraordinary character. I am not competent to fore- 
cast the city’s financial condition two years hence; or even 
now to interpret the bookkeeping abracadabra of budget 
balancing. The outstanding fact is that whereas the city’s 

* ABRAM S. HEWITT, with soMeE accoUNT OF PETER COOPER, by 


Allan Nevins. New York, Harper, 1935. 623 pp. Price $4 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 
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bonds were around 80, at this writing they are at an impres- 
sive premium. The city’s financial credit has been restored— 
a fat thing for Tammany to take over! Aside from that, as- 
suming under fickle political fate’s permission two years 
more of present policies and atmosphere, that incoming new 
(or continuing) administration will find practically van- 
ished from the mayor’s departments the politician-intermed- 
iary between the citizen and his city government. It will 
find heading those departments “career men”—some of them 
up from the rear rank; known experts and citizens of the 
highest character and demonstrated competence. Below them 
the doors to promotion open, with honest civil-service exam- 
inations. It will find reorganized health, hospital, sanitation, 
tenement-house, market, licenses, corrections, welfare de- 
partments vitalized and humanized; a thousand ancient 
negligences and abuses, mean and cruel exploitations of the 
unfortunate, abolished. It will find a real purchasing depart- 
ment operating on the level; increased efficiency and econ- 
omy all along the line. With full credit for his success and 
program in completing, expediting, initiating, planning spe- 
cific projects old and new, I think La Guardia’s greatest 
achievement thus far lies along these lines. 

I asked him wherein he himself thought he had failed. 

“Physically,” he said. “There isn’t enough of me to do 
all that I see to do.” To my suggestion that he tried to do 
too much himself he replied: 

“The mayor sets the pace. If he loafs or lies down it is 
reflected all along the line.” 

Concerning his own reelection I found him indifferent. 
The last thing he said to me was: . 

“T am burning the bridges—not behind but ahead. I want 
to find out whether New York City really wants a non- 
political, non-partisan administration.” 3 

Whether or not there is to be in 1937 a Fusion movement 
for La Guardia’s reelection—if he has not meanwhile broken 
under the strain as Deutsch did; and sometimes I suspect 
him of wishing he were back in Congress lone-wolfing 
against reaction—there’s no doubt about there being a fusion 
against him. He has an enviable array of enemies, no two 
kinds mad about the same thing but common in their hatred. 
The old-line political organizations with all their political 
vermin of chair-warming tax-wasters, grafters, racketeers, 
crooked contractors—they’ll all be on the job, aided by some 
sincere people whom he has in some way alienated. He still 
has the better part of two years—as long as any mayor had 
under the old dispensation. But at the last of it, continuance 
of the mayor and his colleagues in the long-time job will de- 
pend greatly upon the degree in which the Little People 
understand that what they are trying to do is chiefly for 
them... “the Little People, in the little streets, who in the 
last analysis pay the taxes.” 


Traveler's Notebook 
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TEAM heat and skis together contribute to international 

amity. Ever since the war the winter resorts of Austria 

and Switzerland have lured Americans to the snowy 
heights, where all the ski trails are punctuated with cozy quar- 
ters for comfort-lovers. Actually, Dartmouth College students 
took up ski-ing long before it became a major attraction 
outside of Scandinavia. They made the most of a hard win- 
ter, got off of snowshoes onto something faster and less 
laborious. As a result, many a shy viking, who had always 
taken his skis for granted, found himself swept into the 
center of the robust winter fraternity that now adorns the 
upper half of the US, lower Canada, and spills over into 
Europe. 

Norway and Sweden, exploiting their previously forbid- 
ding climate, now offer an international winter sports pro- 
gram. Russia, too, invites tourists to take part in its new 
series of winter sports. Rural New England pretends to ig: 
nore the Florida season. Describing itself as a winter play- 
land, New York publishes free booklets on Winter Fun and 
Ski Trails of the Empire State. 

Playing no favorites, American Express announced after a 
recent survey that the frontiers of Europe are unmarred by 
international controversy. Patrolled, but cordial, the moun- 
tain borders and the Mediterranean shores alike boast a flour. 
ishing tourist traffic. Michigan claims that it is just as 
geographical as Europe, if it’s snow you want, and advertises 
the winter sports carnival to be held at Petoskey early in 
February, with summer-resorters invited to come and dis- 
cover that the natives don’t hibernate. The lakes may freeze, 
but the roads are kept open. 

South bound vacationists trickle farther westward along 
the Gulf Coast every year. These seasonal visitors, once few 
and rich, now include many men and women retired on 
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New Orleans for Mardi Gras—we planned to consider now. 
But Africa seems timely, and in a double-barreled way. 
South Africa, we mean, far from the battles, yet rich in 
atmosphere. And not only Capetown, metropolis of the 
antipodes, but Lusaka, the special destination of two groups 
that leave Los Angeles February 3rd and March 2nd, at 
moderate rates. Lusaka, which supercedes Livingston as the 
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capital of Northern Rhodesia, is worth visiting. It was 
started from scratch. It is ultra planned. It is a brand new 
administrative and commercial capital—a dream of civili- 
zation in Cecil Rhodes’ untamed forest. Surrounded by vir- 
gin brush, this carefully laid out model city, halfway be- 
tween Victoria Falls and the gold fields, is science’s latest 
gift to cities. On either of the above trips you reach England, 
by way of Madeira, the end of May. 

With Africa offering such variety of experience, and Eu- 
rope inviting tourists to talk and play instead of staring at 
an endless array of antiquities, it is no wonder that Mary L. 
Atanasoff, a modern student at the University of Paris, 
writes to her associates of the Institute of International 
Education: “This dashing zealously down aisles to peer at 
poor paintings in dark chapels is chilly, and what doth it 
profit you but a fit of sneezing? .. .” 
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New York} 


PROGRESS BY COMPACT? 
(Continued from page 38) 


lation, on the other hand, presents a need for flexibility and 
for easy amendment in accordance with changing social and 
economic conditions. If a compact may be modified only by 
the consent of all the participating states and of the federal 
government, and if, as was recently said, “universality is the 
essence of compact procedure,” change is as difficult as new 
negotiation. A compact may provide in its own terms for 
periodic revision or amendment, or even for its own termi- 
nation. It is conceivable that states not over-sensitive about 
their sovereignty might agree to a compact containing pro- 
visions for amendment by a majority of the participating 
states. Even if this were constitutionally valid—which is 
dubious—it would be difficult to attain in practice. 

It would seem obvious that a state may raise its own 
standards higher than those prescribed in an agreement into 
which it has entered. But “raising standards” does not mean 
the same thing to everyone. For instance, Washington and 
Oregon agreed that neither would modify its fishing laws 
affecting the Columbia River without the consent of the 
other state. Subsequently, Oregon decided to deny fishing 
licenses to non-citizens of the United States, despite the fact 
that the State of Washington had no similar ruling. The 
United States Supreme Court finally had to decide the mat- 
ter. It ruled that Oregon was merely trying to raise its own 
standards above the minimum prescribed by the agreement. 

Suppose, however, that Oregon had wished to with- 
draw completely from an agreement which it considered a 
hindrance to its own legislative and administrative develop- 
ment. The minimum wage compact prepares for such a 
possibility by allowing a state to withdraw under certain con- 
ditions. It may report its case to the interstate commission 
established by the compact. Then the commission must, 
within six months, make a report with recommendations. 
Even if the report is adverse, the state still retains the privi- 
lege of withdrawal after a two-year waiting period. 

Realists will appreciate that, even without resort to com- 
plete withdrawal, a state may so fail to live up to its obliga- 
tion under an interstate compact that to all intents and pur- 
poses it is an outsider to the terms of the agreement. It may 
enact laws which nullify the spirit if not the letter of the 
compact; it may fail to perform affirmative duties for which 
the agreement calls; it may refuse to make any appropria- 
tion necessary for effective participation in the agreement. 


Some Experiments with Machinery 


Ny ES aes aes to administer interstate agreements deal- 
ing with social questions is still almost wholly experi- 
mental. It seems likely that many problems, if they are made 
the subjects of compacts, call for separate, permanent inter- 
state organizations—an Interstate Minimum Wage Author- 
ity, for example, or an Interstate Child Labor Authority, or 
possibly an Interstate Labor Legislation Authority. It was 
suggested in November by representatives of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connecticut that an interstate 
organization be set up with some, if only slight, power over 
such subjects as crime, milk distribution, water pollution. 

Any agencies concerned with social legislation and its ad- 
ministration will need powers not only of investigation and 
recommendation, but also of making and enforcing rules for 
participating states. Here is a new difficulty inherent in inter- 
state agreements involving social and economic matters. 
Earlier compacts settling disputes between states did not 
call for continuing interstate administrative organization. A 
first halting step in this direction was taken under the Colo- 
rado River Compact which provided that certain carefully 
defined subjects were to be handled by commissions ap- 
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pointed by the governors of each of the participating states, 
on the request of any one of the governors. But these com- 
missions, appointed merely to deal with a specified situation 
as it arises, are of only temporary efficacy. 

The recently established Interstate Crime Commission is 
also handicapped by administrative weakness. It sets up an 
organization of state delegates which in turn elects an execu- 
tive committee to meet once in two years “to endeavor to 
render effective” agreements for the prevention of crime and 
for the better enforcement of criminal laws. 

The minimum wage compact goes a cautious step for- 
ward. It recognizes the fact that responsiveness to changing 
conditions is essential to successful minimum wage pro- 
cedure and that administrative responsibility is necessarily 
heavy. This compact therefore establishes a permanent in- 
terstate commission, made up of the chairmen of continuing 
commissions within each of the participating states, and of a 
representative of the federal government. The actual admin- 
istration and control of state minimum wage laws is left to 
the separate states, whose permanent state commissions are 
organized to deal with other states on the subject of mini- 
mum wage agreements. The interstate commission is limited 
in authority to collection and interpretation of facts and 
recommendations for state action. 

Only one of the many existing compacts has built up 
an interstate organization with continuous power to act. 

The Port of New York Authority, with its bridges, tun- 
nels and freight terminals, is based on a compact agreement 
which establishes it in its own right as an active and con- 
trollins body. As a matter of fact, it is made so clearly an 
entity by that agreement that in the early days of its career 
a court case was, brought, attempting to show the Port Au- 
thority to be an “unconstitutional political subdivision of the 
United States”; in other words, a new state which cut across 
the boundary between New York and New Jersey. The Port 
Authority is far more powerful than the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Minimum Wage, for it is not limited to recommen- 
dation but may both legislate and administer. For instance, 
it regulates interstate bridge and tunnel traffic, though it 
must secure the approval of the New York and New Jersey 
legislatures before its rules and regulations take effect, and 
it must be careful not to interfere with the authority of the 
federal government over navigable waterways. It is possible 
for the legislatures of the two states to agree in advance to 
Port Authority rules and regulations. New York, in the 
spring of 1935, enacted a law which shows its willingness 
to accept in advance the regulation by the Authority of 
freight storage on New York piers. If New Jersey by its law 
joins in agreeing with New York, any violation of the 
freight-storage rules of the Authority becomes a misde- 
meanor. All this is far ahead of the interstate administration 
so far developed in the new type of compacts dealing with 
social and economic matters. 

The question of penalties for failure to enforce a compact 
is still largely in the realm of theory. In the past, suits have 
occasionally been brought by one state against another to 
compel enforcement. This weapon could not be used to de- 
fend the new type of compact, for to say that one sovereign 
state may compel specific performance by suit against an- 
other sovereign state is to say precisely nothing so far as the 
realities of social legislation are concerned. Further, fear of 
court decisions declaring labor law unconstitutional has led to 
a desire on the part of the friends of progressive labor legis- 
lation to avoid court suits at all costs. The method of en- 
forcement formerly used in controlling the transportation of 
liquor from one state to another, and now used to regulate 
interstate transportation of the products of prison labor has 
been suggested. This would require a federal law under 
which a state participating in a compact would be permitted 
to apply to goods from without the state the standards set 
by interstate agreement. Under such an arrangement, mini- 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for ies 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


National Conference 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


UNIFY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Vice-President. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. 
national organization for research and field 
service, Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Graduate Service 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—159 
North State St., Chicago, Ill.—Interested in 
placement and service in behalf of graduates 
of the recognized colleges and universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25c. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 
TION—50 W. 50 Street, New York. Advises 
in organizing social hygiene activities; aids 
health and medical authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. “Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. ‘“Sight-Saving Review,’’ 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street ; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 
WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York; Howard R, Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con- 
ference will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 24-30, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 
ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry coooperatively. 
President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
Country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 130 E, 22nd St., New York City. 


mum wage compacts, for instance, would be made with less 
fear of unfair competition from sweatshop states. 

Those who look forward to the development of the com- 
pact method as one solution for some of the difficulties of a 
federal system of government must face the problems before 
them. At best, the compact mechanism is difficult to set in 
motion. Interstate action is particularly hard to initiate— 
impossible, according to its critics—where interstate com- 
petition is sharp. A state may hesitate indefinitely before 
deciding to participate, for all compact action is voluntary. 
The state legislature or governor may further delay action 
by procrastination in appointing a commission to negotiate. 
Ratification of the completed negotiations by the state legis- 
latures may constitute the longest and the slowest step of all. 

Further, interstate compacts are difficult to amend or 
modify. In view of this inflexibility, states must be cautious 
about limiting themselves by the terms of an agreement lest 
they countenance a lowering of their standards by possible 
new developments, foreseen or unforeseen. 


A most important problem is presented by the determina- 
tion of just where an interstate compact fits in between 
federal and state control. Already, the hustings have begun 
to resound with the political possibilities of interstate agree- 
ments as substitutes for federal action. To those with no 
political axe to grind, it is clear that compacts should not be 
used to prevent federal action where it is possible and neces- 
sary, any more than they should be used to delay or obstruct 
state legislative and administrative development. At best, 
interstate agreements must be supplementary to both state 
and federal action and must not hinder either. 

Unless the present interstate compact method can be modi- 
fied to make possible more rapid negotiation and amend- 
ment and to provide greater flexibility in administration 
than has been possible in the past, it offers small hope to the 
advocates of social legislation in fields where competition 
is keen. Where there is no interstate competition, and no in- 
terstate rivalry, the method of compact may be useful, albeit 
slow and cumbersome. 
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OUR TOWN, M.D. 
(Continued from page 35) 


sore throat, and a rash. A doctor was sent: he found only 
a garden variety of boil and a mentally defective girl who 
was perfectly well. On the other hand, a request for a 
doctor was made by a man who said his wife had some 
chronic pelvic trouble of long standing, but was sick in 
bed. A doctor was sent and found her nearly in diabetic 
coma; without treatment she undoubtedly would have died. 
She comes in now and then to show us how well she is. 

Nearly half the people coming to our clinic are suffering 
symptoms that suggest disease to them but actually are of 
mental origin. I often see patients with what might well 
be called “mother’s disease.” Such a patient will complain 
of chuking sensations, lack of appetite, pain in the small 
of her back, numbness, palpitation of the heart, insomnia 
and nervousness, and I’ll give you double odds she has five 
children under nine years of age at home, doesn’t see how 
they will get through the winter with the clothes they have, 
and has a grouchy unemployed husband who won’t even 
wash the dishes. All the tonics and sedatives we have won't 
cure that. 

Does free medical care for people on relief rolls lead them 
to make unnecessary demands for treatment? In some cases 
very much so. Some will stop at nothing short of writing 
to the President of the United States complaining about 
inability to obtain certain types of service. However, we 
have enough figures about this matter to mean something. 

We have a few more than 40,000 people on relief in this 
county. Taking into consideration all free clinics and doc- 
tors’ offices in outlying districts, approximately 400 people 
a day, one percent of those on relief, are cared for as office 
patients. There are 180,000 not on relief, and there are ap- 
proximately 300 doctors in the county. If one percent of the 
180,000 not on relief went to see the doctor each day, there 
would be a daily average of six office calls for each doctor. 
I feel certain the actual average is well over six. Among 
indigent families there are about one fourth as many 
house calls as office calls. Certainly the average doctor makes 
more than one and one half house calls daily. Granting 
even considerable error in our estimates, we must admit 
that these people on relief are not making the unwarranted 
demands that so many believe. 


FTER two years directing medical relief, I am convinced 
that if all the various governmental and_ public 
charity agencies were combined and organized, we could 
provide the necessary medical care for relief clients and 
others unable to pay minimal fees and could do so with 
very little added expense to the taxpayer. I do not believe 
that the average American who pays his bills is interested 
in being compelled to pay his medical costs to the govern- 
ment and accept whatever services the government will 
provide. But this same average paying American is footing 
the bill today for those unable to pay, whether he realizes it 
or not. 

Few people who read and write about state medicine or 
social medicine realize that it is here to a large degree al- 
ready, and here to stay. Eighty percent of the doctors in 
this country now garner in varying stipends from one or 
another government agency, and countless federal, state, 
and local bureaus dabble in some type of medical service. 
Inasmuch as the press, periodicals, and radio are palpitat- 
ing with discussion of the subject, pro and con, with lay 
organizations clamoring for national health insurance and 
the American Medical Association bitterly opposing any 
governmental control of its ancient prerogatives, it behooves 
us to examine closely the results of a year’s experience in 
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actual state medicine. The fact that state medicine does 
exist in this country is very simply proven: people not on 
any form of public charity receive medical care through: 
various government agencies, state and local. This is nothing) 
new, but recently it has become much more common. 


There are several hundred such cases at present in ou 
county; our welfare office has a special department to in- 
vestigate and handle them. | 

A state of chaos and utter confusion exists in the United 
States in the field of medical care for unemployed, partially 
employed, and perpetually or medically indigent families. 
We must decide just how poor a family should be to merit 
public medical aid; and we must get busy and simplify and 
organize this branch of government business. 


N the surface it may appear to the casual observer that 

things medical run smoothly in our county, but a 
closer look reveals an appalling situation. Someone made the 
statement that only six persons in the county understood all 
the details of the medical, dental, and nursing program, 
but that was later found to be erroneous. None of the six 
really knew all about it. 

Most of the people in our rather small county know of 
only three hospitals. Actually there are five other hospitals 
and three sanitariums. Probably very few people know of 
any free clinic other than the large county relief clinic, 
whereas medical services are also provided through en- 
dowed or public funds in a tuberculosis clinic conducted 
by the county, frequent clinics furnished by the anti-tuber- 
culosis society, a social hygiene or venereal disease clinic, 
orthopedic clinics, a hospital clinic, school examination and 
immunization clinics, infant feeding clinics, psychiatric 
clinic, Association for the Blind, the Rehabilitation League, 
Mothers’ Pension Bureau, and by the Probate Court and 
city physician. 

People who are still able to pay their own hospital bills 
think in vague terms of non-paying patients in hospitals 
as “city” cases. As a matter of fact, these non-paying patients 
are all put through a fine sieve before they become hospital 
patients and are sorted into the following categories: city 
resident indigent adults, county resident indigent adults 
(subdivided according to townships), non-resident adults 
whose legal residence must be ferreted out by the superin- 
tendent of the poor, “afflicted” children and “crippled” 
children under twenty-one who are provided for by state 
laws; mental cases, tuberculosis patients, people with con- 
tagious diseases, veterans of the World War, and people 
not on the relief rolls but incapable of footing a hospital 
bill. So be sure to bring your credentials when you are 
taken suddenly ill and brought to a hospital. 

I dare say that nine out of ten people who are supposed 
to know about the various ways that sick people without 
means are provided for in our county, or any other, would 
forget to list the most important single agent in this work— 
Dr. John Private Practitioner. No one would deny that 
every practicing physician in this county has done a thou- 
sand dollars worth of work in the past year for which he 
will never be paid. There are 300 doctors in the county, 
giving $300,000 worth of services a year, which would 
easily equal all the other funds lumped together, contribu- 
tions by federal, state, and local government units and pub- 
lic charities for medical aid. 


Gi and townships are legally responsible for payment 
of hospital bills for relief patients, since the Federal 
Relief funds may not be used for this purpose. Actually 
the county government pays half these bills. The city physi- 
cian takes care of all city indigent cases and does all the 
surgery. A very few physicians take care of the other county 
patients in hospitals, for nominal fees. The state pays hos- 
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pital bills for children under twenty-one years of age, but 
up to the present no one is paying doctors for their services 
to these children except in the crippled cases. Boiled down, 
all this means that local government units are hard pressed 
for money, pay the doctors little, and will permit hospitali- 
zation only for the very ill. People with chronic disabilities 
which do not threaten life are just having to plug along 

nd hope for better times. It may be true that they had some 
of these troubles before the depression, but it also is true 
that most of them never were in a position to pay the neces- 
sary hospital and surgeon’s bill. 

Several years ago our state provided special funds for the 
care of the crippled child. Here was a pitiable object—a 
young child with a crippling bone condition requiring the 
most expensive care, but who if properly treated showed 
spectacular improvement. That appealed to the taxpayer and 
he was willing to pay a doctor to operate. Within the past 
year we have started operation of the so-called “Afflicted 
Children’s Act” whereby any child with a remediable ill- 
ness may be hospitalized at state expense. Children now 
are properly cared for, either in their own counties or at 
the State University Hospital. The state also provides hos- 
pital care for the tuberculous and the insane, as a matter 
of protecting the rest of the community. 

And now, with the federal government fading out of the 
relief picture, our local medical plant is seriously threatened 
with complete disruption. The state welfare commission 
is saying that the local governments must take over relief, 
while the local units in our county loudly protest that they 
have no money for this purpose. On the face of things one 
can only predict a marked retrogression in medical care of 
indigents, abolishing any choice of physician, discontinuing 
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all but the most urgently demanded services. May heaven 
inspire someone in our state government to foster a project 
to hold the advances we have made and go much farther! 

I can see one way and only one way out this labyrinth 
both of past years and present problems that will conform 
with our American ideals and yet serve our advancing 
needs. That is the organization in each state of a medical 
department, which will function in accord with certain 
minimal federal requirements and be aided by federal funds, 
to care for those who are unable to pay for their necessary 
medical services. 

Recipients of this aid could be defined as follows: all 
people receiving public relief; people on government pen- 
sions below a set figure; employed persons receiving less 
than a low specified annual income; and any person with 
a serious illness obviously beyond his financial limitations. 
A bureau of investigation and authorization is a necessary 
corollary. 

Such a state department should be all-inclusive, amalga- 
mating preventive medicine, mental and general hospital 
services, crippled children’s work, office and home medical 
care. It should be headed in each state by an advisory board 
or commission as far removed from party politics as pos- 
sible. Laymen and medical men must join in the control. 

Industrial, professional and occupational groups should 
form their own societies for sickness and hospital insurance. 
This is being done widely today and in the natural course 
of events such plans will increase in popularity. 

And I am convinced that the medical profession stands 
ready to serve the rest of the population as they always 
have, for cash or credit, at noon or midnight, regardless of 
the weather. 
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THE CLASH OVER INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 


(Continued from page 42) 


tion over the head of its president. It was evident in their 
determination to have an industrial union whether the exec- 
utive council of the AF of L likes it or not. 

The situation differs from that of twenty years ago more- 
over, in that there is a strong bloc in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor determined to promote organization on an 
industrial basis in the mass production industries. The com- 
mittee of seven international presidents which was formed 
for this purpose represent in their unions a membership of 
nearly a million, about 30 percent of the membership of the 
Federation. It is not clear as yet, to what extent or how this 
industrial union bloc will give aid to the Automobile Work- 
ers’ Union. It is no secret, however, that the delegates from 
that union returned from the AF of L convention greatly 
heartened, and firmer than ever in their determination to 
have an industrial union. Technically, they lost everything 
that they went to the convention to get. Conferences with 
friendly leaders, however, brought them back in buoyant 
mood. On the other hand, the controversy in the AF of L 
over industrial unionism, and the aggressive action of its 
proponents will doubtless stiffen the majority, who are advo- 
cates of craft unionism. 


The Conflict Ahead 


HE issue will not be settled without a conflict within the 

ranks of organized labor—in which an important role 
may be played by the three independent organizations in 
the automobile industry. 

The oldest of these three unions is the Mechanics Educa- 
tional Society of America. This union consisted originally 
of tool and die makers but now it invites to its ranks all 
workers in automobile factories, and in shops making parts. 

The Associated Automobile Workers of America, an 
independent union, was originally an AF of L local in the 
Hudson plant. It withdrew from the Federation two years 
ago because, as its president told me, it was “opposed to 
dictatorship.” 

The newest of the three outside unions is the Automotive 
Industrial Workers’ Association. This organization grew out 
of the “bargaining agency” set up by the Automobile Labor 
Board in the Dodge plant of the Chrysler Company. The 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin has been interested in the develop- 
ment of this union. He spoke at a public mass meeting held 
under its auspices on Labor Sunday, September 1, 1935. At 
this meeting the radio priest gave the new union rather 
detailed advice about how to carry on. He told the audience, 
also, that he could settle the labor problem in the automobile 
industry in one conference—“and you would win’—if he 
could only sit down with Henry Ford, Alfred P. Sloan and 
Walter P. Chrysler and talk it out. 

Delegates from these three organizations met in Detroit, 
November 3 and voted to recommend amalgamation to their 
respective memberships. Provision was made for a conven- 
tion to be held December 21 to perfect the organization, 
provided a referendum vote to be taken should turn out 
favorably. 

Aside from the personal antagonisms which are bound to 
arise, there are two major factors that are likely, for a time, 
to keep this independent organization and the AF of L 
union apart. One is the fear on the part of the independents 
that the industrial basis of organization will not be achieved 
by the Automobile Workers’ Union. The charter granted it 
is not industrial, and the fight in the last convention of the 
AF of L to make it so, was lost. True enough, the members 
say they intend to have an industrial union whatever the AF 
of L says, but the independents are inclined to wait and see. , 
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The other factor is one that troubles the members of the 
Automobile Workers’ Union also, and was the second cause 
of rebellion against the authority of the AF of L at their 
convention in Detroit last August. This was the fact that 
the officers of the new union were not elected by the dele- 
gates but were appointed by William Green, as president of 
the AF of L. 

Mr. Green’s position seemed to the delegates arbitrary and 
unreasonable, but he was acting under a mandate both from — 
the 1934 convention and from the executive council. A peri-_ 
od of seasoning was considered desirable before the mem-_ 
bers assumed full responsibility. Moreover, it was felt that 


—— 


———— 


‘ 


But disaffection was increased when he announced.as mem- 
bers of the executive board persons who were, in the main, 
quite unacceptable to the delegates. 

This was a second matter over which a protest was car- 
ried to the 1935 AF of L convention. A special committee 
was elected from the floor of the Detroit meeting for this 
purpose. As a result a resolution was presented at Atlantic 
City protesting against Mr. Green’s action and providing 
that a new convention of the Automobile Workers be held 
on or before March 1, 1936, to elect officers. Ironically enough 
this resolution was referred to the executive council of the — 
Federation whose decisions Mr. Green had been putting © 
into effect. In spite of this action, some of the leaders in — 
the Auto Workers’ Union express confidence that such a con-_ 
vention will be held sometime during the winter, and that 
they will at that time obtain full control over their own — 
affairs. If this should happen, some of the suspicion now | 
existing among members of the independent unions would — 
be broken down. | 

There would remain, however, the question of industrial _ 
unionism. The present charter, granted by the AF of L, can — 
be amended only by the parent body. There is no reason to— 
suppose that it will take that action in the near future. In 
accepting into their ranks skilled workers eligible to mem- 
bership in the craft unions, the Automobile Workers are 
disregarding the terms of their own charter and trespassing — 
upon the charter rights of others. It was for doing precisely 
this that the Carriage Workers were expelled from the AF 


of L in 1918. 
ae course of history may be different for the Auto— 
Workers. If the 1935 convention provides a dependable 
measuring stick, the craft union die-hards are a little short 
of the necessary votes to expel an affiliated international. It 
takes a two thirds vote to do that and the split in the last 
convention gave craft unionism 60 percent of the votes. That 
is a big majority, and under other circumstances it might be — 
reasonable to suppose that the slight shift necessary to in- 
crease it to two thirds would occur in another convention. 

But the trend seems to be the other way. A steadily grow- 
ing number of trade unionists appear to believe that if such 
industries as oil, steel, rubber or automobiles are ever to be 
organized it must be on a new basis. Such an industry, they 
believe, can be organized only by bringing all who work 
“in or around” it into a single organization. The industrial 
unionists may poll a larger vote in 1936 than they did last 
year. If they do, the automobile industry may be organized. 
If, on the other hand, the craft unionists should win, the 
outlook for organization of that industry within the Federa- 
tion appears less certain. 

It is because of these things that the seven unions which 
have set out to alter Federation policy are worth watching. 
And as good a point of vantage as any is Detroit and the 
automobile industry. 
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Health knemy No.f 
—the Common Cola 


[Bae out for the common cold! Last 
year it cost more than 500 million dollars 
in wages, caused more absence from work 
than any other form of sickness, robbed mil- 
lions of children of time from school. 


Look out for the common cold! It may 
pave the way for other dangerous enemies 
of health — influenza and pneumonia, and 
even tuberculosis. In addition, a cold may 
often lead to chronic catarrh of the nasal 
passages, to ear trouble, bronchitis or in- 
flammation of the sinuses—the cavities in 
the bones of the skull. A cold can easily 
become a serious matter. 


The best time to prevent serious trouble is 
at the very beginning. The moment your 
nose begins to run, your throat feels sore, 
your eyes burn and your back begins to 
ache, or your head stops up—organize your 
counterattack on Health Enemy No. 1. 


Take no chances. Stay at home. Rest in 
bed. Stay away from other people—colds 


are often contagious. Drink plenty of water 
and eat lightly of simple, nourishing foods. 
If there is no improvement in your condi- 
tion the next day, call the doctor. If you 
are feverish, send for the doctor at once. 
Do not ignore a cold no matter how trifling 
it seems. If you take proper care of your- 
self from the first sniffle, it will not, in a 
great majority of cases, develop into a 
serious illness. 
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The Metropolitan’s booklet, ‘Colds, Influenza, 
Pneumonia, contains the best medical advice on 
the subject of colds. Send for your free copy. 
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